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MODAL AUXILIARIES IN ITALIAN 


[x ITALIAN the verbs dovere, potere, sapere, and volere are not only 

like other normal verbs followed by pronominal objects, but also 
perform a sort of auxiliary function.! In other words, they may form 
verb phrases of modal value with the infinitives of other verbs. 
American grammarians who have discussed the corresponding verbs 
devoir, pouvoir, savoir, vouloir in French and diirfen, kénnen, mégen, 
miissen, sollen, wollen in German, are wont to call them modal auxil- 
iaries to distinguish them from the ordinary auxiliaries avoir, étre or 
haben, sein, used with the past participle to form the active com- 
pound tenses and all the passive tenses of verbs. In Italian, how- 
ever, these verbs dovere, potere, sapere, and volere are often called 
verbi servili, ‘servile verbs,”’ since they serve to modify the meaning 
of other verbs. ‘The grammarians Trabalza and Allodoli prefer the 
term verbi fraseologict because they form verb phrases; whereas 
G. M. Gatti chooses to call them verbi ausiliari di modo or verbi 
modificativi, i.e., “modal auxiliaries.” 

To be sure, English also has its modal auxiliaries, but they differ 
essentially from those in the Romance languages and in German in 
that they are all defective verbs restricted in use either to one simple 
tense like must and ought or to two simple tenses like can (could), 
may (might), shall (should), and will (would). In Italian,’ as in 
French, Spanish, and German, however, they are fully inflected, so 
that in order to translate them, English must needs resort to cireum- 
locutions. 

Italian modal auxiliaries express such a great variety of nuances 
that grammars can hardly be expected to call attention even to a 

1 The verbs dovere and potere are more often used as modal auxiliaries than 
sapere and volere. Yet, whereas the four of them may be used without an 
infinitive, the defective verb solere, “to be wont to,” also classed as a verbo 
servile by some grammarians (e.g., Checchia, Gatti, Caioli and Chiari), al- 
ways performs an auxiliary function: e.g., “Non ne soglio prendere, ma non 
vo’ ricusare le vostre grazie” (Pellico, Le mie prigioni); “‘Don Liborio soleva 
venire dopo le sue visite...’ (Verga, Vita det campi). The fully inflected 
verb osare, “to dare,” might also be considered a modal auxiliary: “. . . nes- 
suno osava parlare ad alta voce” (Fracchia, La Stella del Nord). On the other 
hand, both essere solito di, ‘‘to be wont to,”’ and osare di may not be classified 
with the verbi servili. As both solere and osare present no special difficulties 


and as they are far from being universally considered modal auxiliaries, we 
shall restrict our observations to the more complex dovere, potere, sapere, and 


volere. 
2 With the exception, of course, of the defective verb solere, which is limited 


in use to the present and imperfect indicative and subjunctive, the gerund, 
and the past participle. 
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majority of them.’ It is our purpose to dwell upon those uses which 
are seldom if ever referred to and to mention only cursorily the uses 


discussed in most grammars. 
The verb dovere, as we know, may denote duty, obligation, com- 


pulsion, necessity, expectation, and probability or conjecture.‘ In 
the present tense it is usually rendered by must, sometimes by shall, 
and only now and then by should; in the conditional, by should or 
ought to. In all its tenses, however, it is translated by the appropri- 
ate form of to have to, to be to, to be obliged, compelled, expected, or 
supposed to, etc. The following literary examples will suffice to il- 
lustrate some of these common meanings: 


Debbo portarlo via . . . ? (De Amicis, Cuore): “Shall I take it away ... ?” 
Che devo fare il birro io? (Manz., xv): ‘‘Am I supposed (expected) to play 
the copper?’”’ Che diavolo! un uomo non deve piangere! (Fucini, All’aria 
aperta): “should not.” Robetti . . . dovré camminare un pezzo con le stampelle 
(Cuore): ““Robetti will have to (will be obliged or compelled to) walk... .” 
La doveva accader per l’appunto a me! (Manz., 1 ): “It had to happen to me 
of all people!’’ I] bastimento doveva andare all’isola di Malta (Cuore): “The 
ship wastogo...’”... ilgiovine . . . dovette riprendersi le vittime rifiutate 
(Manz., 111): “the young man was obliged (compelled) to. . . .”” Gli osti dov- 
rebbero tenere dalla parte de’ buoni figliuoli (Manz., x1v): “‘should (ought 
to).”’ Avrei dovuto dirvelo prima, ma non ho avuto cuore: compatitemi 
(Manz., xxv1): “I should have (ought to have) told you before... .”’ 


The verb potere, on the other hand, denotes power, ability, per- 
missibility or possibility. It may be rendered in the present and fu- 
ture by the English auxiliaries can, may; in the past tenses (imper- 
fetto, passato prossimo, and passato remoto), by could; in the condi- 
tional, by could or might. In all tenses it may be translated by the 
appropriate form of to be able. The following literary examples illus- 
trate common meanings so obvious as not to require translation: 


8 Italian grammarians take these nuances for granted and hence, dispose 
of verbi servili in an all too summary fashion. This is more or less the case with 
all the grammars we have consulted: e.g., Fornaciari, Zambaldi, Trabalza and 
Allodoli, Morandi and Cappuccini, Checchia, De Titta, Caioli and Chiari, 
Gatti, Bologna, and Lipparini. Italian dictionaries are infinitely more useful, 
especially the Dizionario della lingua italiana of Tommaseo and Bellini (4th 
ed., Turin, U.T.E.T., 1924) and the Novo dizionario universale della lingua 
italiana of Petrocchi (Milan, Treves, 1924). The dictionaries of Fanfani, 
Cappuccini, Zingarelli, and Palazzi are also helpful. 

Italian grammars published in America—e.g., Grandgent and Wilkins, 
Russo, Cioffari, Phelps, Arbib-Costa, etc.—treat modal auxiliaries in greater 
detail than grammars published in Italy; yet they, too, leave much to be de- 
sired. Far more comprehensive than any of these is the recent grammar of 
R. E. Young and M. Cantarella (New York, Macmillan, 1942). 

‘ For the usual meanings of dovere, potere, and volere, consult also Young 
and Cantarella. For the dovere of probability and the potere of possibility, see 


below. 
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1. Aprtity. Ora non posso pill tenerti compagnia (Cuore)... . ogni oggetto 
si poteva distinguere, quasi come di giorno (Manz., vi). Appena poté 
trovarsi sola con la madre, se n’apri con lei (Manz., x). Gertrude potra 
presto godersi a suo bell’agio la compagnia di queste madri (Manz., x). Oh, 
ma potresti usare modi pil garbati! (Tozzi, T’re croci). Come avrebbero potuto 
attaccarvisi? (Cuore). 

2. PERMISSIBILITY. Si pud entrare? (Goldoni).5 Insomma, si pud sapere, Pap- 
pagallo mal educato, di che cosa ridi? (Collodi, Avv. di Pinocchio).* Potrei 
vedere la signora Irene? (Fucini, Veglie di Neri). Si potrebbe sapere perché 
non volete ricevere quel ventaglio? (Goldoni, Jl Ventaglio). Queste donne 
potranno occupar la camera lasciata in libertAé da quella (Manz., 1x). 


The dovere of probability or conjecture and the potere of possibil- 
ity require special treatment, inasmuch as grammarians dismiss 
them too summarily.’ In the simple tenses the context determines 
whether dovere denotes probability instead of duty, obligation or 
expectation and whether potere denotes possibility instead of abil- 
ity or permissibility. Certain sentences like devono essere le tre, deve 
essere bella, nearly always express an inference; but others like deve 
vestirsi, deve mangiare, may, according to the context, be either “he 
has to dress,” “‘he has to eat”’ or ‘‘he must be dressing,’’ “he must be 
eating.’’ With the imperfect, the process of differentiation becomes 
even more complicated as we shall see. In the compound tenses, 
however, the best Italian authors make a sharp distinction between 
the dovere of probability and the potere of possibility on the one hand, 
and the dovere of duty, compulsion, etc., and the potere of ability on 
the other. Whereas in the latter case the compound tenses of dovere 
and potere are used with the present infinitive, in the former the 
simple tenses are used with the perfect (or past) infinitive. This is 
nearly always true of present perfect and past perfect time both in 
the indicative and in the subjunctive modes; and now and then, it 
is true even of other compound tenses. Such a distinction is not only 
sanctioned by good usage, but is in the interest of logic and clarity 
as well. For instance, ha dovuto farlo, “he had to do it,” is thus not 


5 Note that occasionally the potere of permissibility in the present tense 
may omit the infinitive. For example, posso?, si pud? (cf. Engl. May J?) are 
sometimes used alone when common infinitives like parlare, entrare, passare, 
giocare, etc. are understood. 

6 Note that it is often difficult to distinguish between the potere of permis- 
sibility and that of possibility in both the present indicative and conditional. 

7 Such is the case with nearly all Italian grammars printed here and abroad. 
Phelps, for instance, seems to infer quite erroneously that dovere does not 
express a conjecture when she states (p. 185): ‘‘For the ‘must’ or ‘must have’ 
of probability is substituted the future or the future perfect of the dependent 
verb.” Young and Cantarella (pp. 170-174) realize the use of the dovere of 
probability (except in the trapassato prossimo), but they make no mention of 
the potere of possibility in the compound tenses. 
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confused with deve averlo fatto, “he must have done it,” and non 
aveva potuto parlarle, “he had been unable to speak to her,” is not 
confused with non poteva averle parlato, ‘‘he could not possibly have 
spoken to her.’’* The conjugation—for such it may be called—of the 
dovere of probability and the potere of possibility is similar in many 
respect to the English Potential Mode, a term now abandoned by 
grammarians, even though the forms of which that mode was com- 
posed are still very much alive. Like the Potential Mode, the Italian 
conjugation is restricted in the main to four tenses: present, past 
(=imperfetto), present perfect (=passato prossimo), past perfect 
(=trapassato prossimo). There are, to be sure, two essential differ- 
ences. First, probability and possibility may be expressed in Italian 
in the subjunctive. On the other hand, some of the progressive forms 
after English can, may, ete. cannot be rendered precisely in Italian 
by modal auxiliaries. Forms like ‘‘she may be dressing,” “‘can he 
have been joking?,” “he might have been studying,” “they could 
have been sleeping” etc. are better expressed in Italian—and then 
only in some cases—by the progressive form of the future of conjec- 
ture (e.g., stard dormendo) or by various circumlocutions with pud 
darsi, forse, possibil mat, é possibile, etc. The following comparative 
outlines comprise the essential forms and meanings of the dovere of 
probability and the potere of possibility :° 


1. Pres. dev’esser brutta she must be ugly 
deve scherzare he must be joking (or he is 
probably joking) 
Imperf. doveva esser brutta she was probably ugly (or she 
must have been ugly) 
doveva scherzare he was probably joking (or he 
must have been joking) 
Pass. pross. dev’essere stata brutta she must have been ugly 
deve avere scherzato he must have joked 


Trapass. pross. doveva essere stata brutta she must have been ugly (=she 
had probably been ugly) 
doveva avere scherzato he must have joked (=he had 
probably joked) 


8 This distinction, which is maintained in literary texts (practically 100% 
in I Promessi Spost, Cuore, Panzini’s novels, etc.), however, does not always 
obtain in conversation. Forms like ha dovuto (or potuto) farlo, etc. are used as 
well as deve (or pud) averlo fatto, etc. The tendency in colloquial speech toward 
simplification and assimilation may well account for this. 

* We have thought it superfluous to include in these outlines the corre- 
sponding subjunctive tenses, as they do not essentially differ in meaning from 
the indicative tenses. Illustrations of the dovere of probability and the potere 
of possibility used in the subjunctive may, however, be found among the 
literary examples cited below. 
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2. Pres. pud sbagliare he can or may be mistaken 

Imperf. poteva sbagliare he could or might be mistaken 

Pass. pross. pud avere sbagliato he can or may have been mis- 
taken 

Trapass. pross. poteva avere sbagliato he could or might have been 
mistaken 


Literary examples that illustrate the various tenses of the dovere 
of probability and the potere of possibility can be found by the 
hundreds. The following will suffice to give one some idea of their use: 


DOVERE. 1. Present. Va a dormire, povero Griso, che tu ne devi aver 
bisogno (Manz., x1). Quella capanna dev’essere abitata da qualeuno (Collodi, 
Avv. di Pinocchio). . . . non son cose di cui io mi deva intendere (Manz., v). 

2. IMPERFECT. I suoi pensieri dovevano essere lontani lontani (Fucini, All’aria 
aperta). ... concluse tra sé che colui doveva essere un qualche mezzo matto 
(Manz., xxx1v). Doveva essere pid bella Venezia una volta (Panzini, Viaggio 
d’un povero letterato). E sa il cielo quante porte s’immaginava che Milano 
dovesse avere (Manz., XXXIV). 

3. Passato Prossrmo. Sard contento anche per quella povera Lucia: anche 
lei deve averla scampata grossa ... (Manz., xx). Oh, ma qualcuna se ne 
deve essere maritata, o deve essere morta, perché erano tante una volta 
(Panzini, Lanterna di Diogene). Qui dev’essere stato inventato un tranello, 
per imbrogliare uno di noi! (Tozzi, Jl Podere). Alle volte mi sembra che io 
debba averti fatto qualcosa di grosso a mia insaputa (Verga, Vita dei campi). 
4. TRApassaTo Prossimo. ... Renzo non doveva aver saputo far la cosa 
come andava fatta (Manz., 11). Dopo molte maraviglie ...e dopo molti 
discorsi, si concluse che doveva essere andata lontano, lontano (Manz., x). 
La sora Flaminia allora sempre pid si persuase che Pasquale doveva averla 
fatta grossa (Fucini, Veglie di Neri). 

POTERE. 1. Present. Pud esser gastigo, pud esser misericordia (Manz., 
xxxv). Che cosa pud valere? (Goldoni, La Locandiera). Che ragioni pud 
avere? (Goldoni, Jl Ventaglio). Riman da vedere se possa essere accidente 
(Manz., Xxxvit). 

2. ImpeRFECT. Quella soverchieria di don Rodrigo non poteva esser mossa 
che da una brutale passione per Lucia (Manz., II). Che ora poteva essere? 
Potevano essere mille e mille (Panzini, Jl padrone sono me). Percid andava 
quasi ad appostarlo dove indovinava ch’egli potesse passare (Tozzi, T're croci). 
3. PassaTo Prossimo. Perd quel che non puoi avere inteso .. . (Dante, Jn- 
ferno, xxx111). Chi ve lo pud aver comandato? (Manz., xx)... . posso benis- 
simo essermi ingannato (Pellico, Le mie prigiont). Per me, un figliolo che va 
via di casa, yualunque possano essere stati i pretesti, dev’ essere gastigato 
(Tozzi, Il Podere). 

4. TrapassaTo Prossimo. Poteva colui aver concepita quell’infame passione, 
senza che lei se n’avvedesse? (Manz., 11). No, Coretti non poteva averlo 
fatto apposta (Cuore). Tu, forse, potevi essere stato bello al tempo del manuale 
di Epitteto (Panzini, 71 Mondo 2 rotondo). Oltre di cid . . . temeva ora che il 
consiglio potesse aver prodotto qualche tristo effetto ... (Manz., rv). 


As we know, probability and possibility may be expressed by the 
future and the future perfect of any verb without the use of the 
modal auxiliary. In our opinion, this is a weaker use which does not 
always serve as an adequate substitute for dovere or potere. More- 
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over, it is restricted to present and present perfect time. In past nar- 
ration, one must resort to the imperfect and the pluperfect of the 
modal auxiliary to express probability and possibility. And then 
again, how else could such modal values be expressed in the subjunc- 
tive if not by dovere and potere? The fact, however, that both the 
future tenses and the modal auxiliaries may denote probability and 
possibility, has given rise to a redundant use which is common in 
colloquial speech and which creeps now and then into the literary 
language: viz., the use of the future and the future perfect of dovere 
and potere instead of either the present and the passato prossimo of 
dovere and potere or the future and the future perfect of the main 
verb. For example, forms like dovrd esser bella, potrd aver torto, 
potranno essere stati venti, etc. may occasionally be found instead of 
dev’esser bella or sard bella, puod aver torto or avra torto, possono essere 
stati venti or saranno stati venti.° This is especially true of the future 
of potere, as can be seen from the following examples: 


Nel vasto tesoro dell’induzioni erudite, ce ne potra ben essere delle pid fine, 
ma delle pit sicure, non crederei (Manz., 1x). Chi potra mai essere? (Panzini, 
Lanterna di Diogene). Un filosofo, o amico, sorpreso da un tacchino, potra 
essere spaventato; non mai da un’ evoluzione dell’esercito umano (zbid.). 


Occasionally, probability and possibility may be denoted by the 
conditional of dovere and potere respectively, whether followed by the 
present or the perfect infinitive. With dovere this conditional ex- 
presses present or present perfect time—according to which infini- 
tive follows—yet with a subtle nuance of necessity usually absent 
when the simple present or the passato prossimo of dovere is used. 
To borrow the felicitous definition of Tommaseo, this conditional 
denotes “quella probabilité che raccogliesi per induzione, e che 
dall’un lato s’appoggia pit o meno sulla necessita delle cose.’ The 
conditional of possibility with potere is usually but a modified, a more 
reserved or polite form of the present. Like the English might, which 
denotes both the possible and the permissible, so the Italian potret 


10 Sometimes the future anterior of dovere followed by the present infini- 
tive denotes probability: e.g., ‘. . . tengo per certo che il Consiglio segreto 
avra dovuto occuparsi di quel degno soggetto’”’ (Manz., xvi). As for the 
future anterior of potere, however, it may denote not only possibility alone 
(“may haye’’) or ability alone (‘‘will have been able to’”’) but also ability and 
possibility combined (‘‘may have been able to’’): as e.g., ‘‘Mi sembra che, se 
ella gli ha dovuto prestare tremila lire, il signor Selmi non avra sempre potuto 
essere puntuale a pagar lei!’”’ (Tozzi, Jl Podere). 

1 Tommaseo and Bellini, Dizionario della lingua italiana, 4th ed., Turin, 


U.T.E.T., 1924, vol. 111, under dovere. 
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of possibility—out of context—can easily be confused with the potrei 
of permissibility. 
Examples. 1. A quest’ ora dovrebbe esser fuor della cuccia (Manz., x). Eppure 


dalla caccia dovrebbe essere ritornato (Goldoni, Jl Ventaglio). A quest’ora 


dovrebbe esser giunto (Tommaseo). 
2. La gente che per li sepolcri giace potrebbesi veder? (Dante, Inferno, x). 


Potrebb’essere benissimo che qualcheduno 1a sapesse qualche cosa, ma io non 
ho sentito dir nulla (Manz., xvi). . . . so io bene che cosa non potrebbe essere 
avvenuta che tanto fosse dispiaciuta a madonna (Decameron, vu, 7). 


The passato remoto of dovere is also capable of rendering subtle 
nuances.” It may at times denote what is probable but also what 
seems inevitable. In Italian examples it is often difficult to deter- 
mine which of the two is intended by the author: 

E.g. Dovette perd accorgersi che un paggio, ben diverso da coloro, le portava 


un rispetto .. . (Manz., rx): “She was bound to notice (i.e., she could not but 
notice) ....’’ E vero ch’eran anche molti a cui quella strepitosa mutazione 
dovette far tutt’altro che piacere (Manz., xxx): “‘... must have caused 


anything but pleasure (or was bound to cause, could not help causing, etc.).’’ 


Quite common is the use of the imperfect of dovere and potere (less 
often volere) instead of the past conditional, to denote an action 
contrary to that indicated by the following infinitive: e.g., dovevi 
partire, “‘you should have left,” but actually you did not leave; 
poteva ascoltare, “he could have listened,” but he did not listen. Now, 
it is true that in both clauses of a condition contrary to fact in past 
time, Italian admits the use of the imperfect, whatever the verb. 
But with dovere and potere this use is not restricted to conditional 
sentences—on the contrary. It adds to the variety of meanings pos- 
sible with the imperfect of dovere and potere, and makes the differ- 
entiation between these meanir.gs a difficult matter especially out of 
context. For, a sentence like doveva mangiare could mean “he had 
to eat’”’ (duty, necessity, or compulsion), ‘‘he was to eat” (expecta- 
tion), “he was probably eating” (conjecture), or “he should have 
eaten” (contrary to fact); and a sentence like poteva farlo could de- 
note ability, possibility or an action contrary to fact. The following 
literary examples are clear unmistakable uses of the imperfect in- 
stead of the past conditional: 


12 Potere is rarely used in the passato remoto (followed by the present or 
perfect infinitive) to denote possibility. The only example we have found is 
in Manzoni (xxxvi): “... annullando cid che ci poté essere d’inconsiderato, 
e liberandovi da ogni obbligazione che poteste averne contratta.’’ The infini- 
tive of dovere may denote an inference as well as duty, necessity, expectation, 
etc.: e.g., vide... una gran macchia biancastra, che gli parve dover 
essere una citta, Bergamo sicuramente’”’ (Manz., xvit). 
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1. Me lo merito! Dovevo pensarci prima! (Collodi, Avv. di Pinocchio). Non 
dovevi alzar la riga sopra un compagno migliore di te . . . (Cuore). Dovevate 
prendere una balia in casa (Panzini, Jl mondo 2 rotondo). 

2. Abbiamo spento una favilla...che poteva destare un grand’incendio 
(Manz., x1x). Ma il marchese, che poteva star zitto, volle parlare anche lui! 
(Panzini, La Madonna di mama). Anche col Duca potevi trattare diversamente 


... (Benelli, Tignola). 


Needless to say, dovere and potere may be used as modal auxiliaries 
in dependent clauses governed by the subjunctive. When thus used, 
they do not as a rule present any special difficulty. In the case of the 
subjunctive of potere used in independent sentences, however, the 
present tense (followed by the present, and occasionally by the per- 
fect, infinitive) expresses a wish and only a wish; whereas the im- 
perfect and the pluperfect tenses are potential as well as optative, 
and express the desire to be able to: e.g., 


Possa morire d’un cancro al petto se non compro la statua di stucco di 
Santo Espedito per don Sperindio! (Panzini, La pulcella senza pulcellaggio): 
“May I die.”’ Possa tu, o incognita peccatrice, non essere stata condannata 
a grave pena! (Pellico, Le mie prigioni): ‘May you... not have been con- 
demned!”’ Oh, se potessi rinascere un’altra volta! (Collodi, Avv. di Pinocchio) 
“Oh, if only I could be reborn once more!’’ Cosi mi potessi levar la fame! 


(ibid.): ‘‘Would that I could get rid of my hunger!” 


The verb sapere may be used as a modal auxiliary in all its tenses, 
both simple and compound. It is similar to the potere of ability, and 
like the latter, is followed by the present infinitive. Unlike potere, 
however, it never denotes permissibility or possibility, and is never 
followed by the perfect infinitive. Occasionally, sapere has the same 
meaning as the potere of ability; but usually it is more complex, for 
it may denote natural ability, ingenuity, wisdom as well as the abil- 
ity acquired through knowledge and experience. This distinction is 
evident in the two following examples: ‘‘Domani poi, mi saprai dire 
che bel gusto ci avrai’”’ (Manz., XV), in which the saprai suggests 
(as potrai could not have done) the wisdom acquired by today’s 
experience; and “. . . quante cose potrai imparare da loro che nes- 
sun altri ti sapra insegnare”’ (Cuore). The subtle shades of which 
sapere is capable may be rendered into English in many ways: e.g., 
can (could), know how to, be able to, find the way or means to, contrive 
to, manage to, succeed in, etc. All tenses of sapere admit more or less 
of these meanings. In the conditional, more than in any other tense, 
is the distinction between sapere and potere too subtle to convey in 
English. Consider the following literary examples: 


La vostra figliuola sa scrivere (Cuore): “can, knows how to.” E inutile, 
io non so trovare le parole per dir certe cose (De Amicis, La vita militare): 
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“T am unable to.” Ti so dire che se tardava un altro minuto, era finita per lui 
(Petrocchi): ‘‘I can assure you.” Da principio non sapeva intendere da dove 
quel vento uscisse (Collodi, Avv. di Pinocchio): “‘could not.”’ Tutti ti sapranno 
indicare il cammino (Cuore). Voi avete creduto che Dio non saprebbe di- 
fenderla (Manz., v1). Mi saprebbe dire, signore, dove sta la famiglia Me- 
quinez? (Cuore). Ma anche da questo, Bortolo seppe svolgerlo ogni volta... . 
(Manz., xxx111): “managed to, succeeded in.’’ Io non seppi neppur rallegrar- 
mene (Pellico, Le mie prigioni). Il cuore di Faraone era indurito quanto il 
vostro; e Dio ha saputo spezzarlo (Manz., v1): “found the way to, succeeded 
in,” etc. Non hai saputo cogliere la minima occasione . . . (Benelli, Tignola): 
“You did not have the sense to.’’ Fece intendere che, in ogni caso, la sua 
famiglia avrebbe saputo prendersi una soddisfazione (Manz., tv): ‘would 
have found the way to, would have contrived to.” 


The verb volere is the modal auxiliary of volition, of which it ex- 
presses varying degrees, from a mild wish or simple willingness to 
strong determination. Any of the tenses of volere—except those of 
the conditional mode as well as the present imperative—may denote 
these nuances of willingness or determination in the affirmative and 
of disinterestedness or outright refusal in the negative. The tense of 
determination par excellence, however, is the passato remoto of volere, 
usually rendered into English by would, decided, determined (or re- 
fused in the negative). The mode of wish and desire par excellence 
is the conditional of volere. The following literary examples suffi- 
ciently illustrate the common meanings of volere: 


E s’ella non vuol ciarlare, ciarlerd io (Pellico, Le mie prigiont): ‘“‘And if she 
won’t (refuses to) talk, I shall.’’ Non me lo vuol proprio far leggere? (Benelli, 
Tignola): ‘‘Are you really determined not to have me read it?’’ Don Gesualdo 
non voleva darla vinta ai suoi nemici (Verga): ‘‘was unwilling to (would not).”’ 
E se ne voleva andare dopo quella disgrazia (Cuore): “he wanted.” Volle 
poi accompagnar tutti e tre gli ospiti fino alla carrozza (Manz., xxx): “He 
then decided.”’ Alla merenda non volle mangiare (Fucini, All’aria aperta): 
“he would not eat.” Vorrei essere il figlio di Vittorio Emanuele per sposarti 
(Verga, Vita det campi): “I wish I were.’”’ Ma che ti vorresti confrontare con 
quella superbiosa li? (Fucini, Veglie di Neri): ‘What, would you compare 
yourself ...?’’ Io avrei voluto dirgli qualche cosa, ma non sapevo (Cuore): 
“T should have liked.” 


Occasionally, however, volere admits of other, more idiomatic, 
meanings which cannot always be classified. The present of volere 
may denote necessity or even strong probability like bisognare, oc- 
correre, or dovere. With this meaning it is found in third person com- 
binations like vuol essere or vogliono essere, si vuole or si vogliono, 
which are equivalent more or less to occorre, ci vuole, si richiede, etc. 


Examples: Amico e vino vogliono esser vecchi (Proverb): “‘Friends and wine 
must needs be old.”’ Chi ha a far con Tosco, non vuol esser losco (Proverb): 
“.. must not be near-sighted.”’ Vuol essere una faccenda seria (Manz., tv): 
“Tt must surely be a serious matter.”” Secondo me, vuol piovere: “. . . it will 
probably rain (it looks like rain).’’ Ci vuol altro che invidia; testa vuol essere 
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(Manz., v): “It takes more than envy; it takes brains.’’ Fuor del suo paese 
non vogliono esser titoli per farsi stimare, vogliono esser quattrini (Goldoni, 
La Locandiera): ‘‘Out of one’s land, one doesn’t need titles to earn esteem, 
one needs money.” Le cose si vogliono fare con riflessione (Tommaseo) and 
La legge vuole osservarsi (ibid.): ‘‘must or should.” Cf. also Come vuoi non 
andarci, bietolone? and Ma che ci vuoi fare? (Fracchia, La Stella del Nord) 
in which the meaning of the auxiliary is more like can. 


The future tenses of volere may, of course, denote probability or 
possibility. The imperatives voglia, vogliate (cf. French veuillez) 
translate more or less the English please; and the present subjunc- 
tive (often with Dio), the English please, grant, vouchsafe. Consider 
the following examples: 


1. Non vorra credere perd che io me ne offenda (Panzini, Il mondo 2 rotondo): 
“T hope you do not believe . .. .’? Oh, oh, vorra mettere il suo vin di Canarie 
col mio vino di Cipro? (Goldoni, La Locandiera): ‘Oh, oh, can he wish (or 
mean) to compare... ?”’ La zia vorra riposarsi! (Tozzi, Tre croci): “Our 
aunt may want (or probably wishes) to rest!’’ Ma non ne avra voluto parlare 
(Manz., v1): “But he may (or must) not have wished to speak of it.” 

2. Non vogliate guastar la faccenda: “‘Please do not.” ... non voglia tener 
nell’angoscia e nel terrore una povera innocente (Manz., v1): “‘please do not.” 
E chi vi condurra da vostra madre, che Dio voglia aver conservata in salute? 
(Manz., xxxvi): “. .. whom may it please God to have preserved in health.” 
Sia quel ch’esser si voglia, a voi non deve importare (Goldoni, Jl Ventaglio): 
“Be that as it may (will)... .”" 


Our discussion of modal auxiliaries would not be complete without 
some reference to certain grammatical problems connected with 
their use. In the first place, may one modal auxiliary depend upon 
another? In Modern Italian the combinations dover sapere, voler 
sapere, voler potere followed by another infinitive, are to be en- 
countered now and then: e.g., “quella donna doveva saper vivere”’; 
“« |. . il coraggio morale di cui deve saper dar prova un padre...” 
(Fracchia) ; ““vorrebbe saper ballare”’; “ ... vorrei poter fare tutte 
le scuole con lui” (Cuore); “Ricorreva col pensiero all’agosto, alla 
vernaccia, al disordine; avrebbe voluto poter dar loro tutta la colpa”’ 
(Manz., xxx111). In Old Italian the combination dover potere (now 
very rare) was commonly used in cases where one would now find 
only potere: e.g., ‘Questo non dée potere essere...’ (Decameron, 
vi, 7); “... altri che alcun di noi che qui siamo non gliele dée 
poter aver tolto...” (zbid., vu, 6). 


13 The use of the perfect infinitive after volere is not frequent. A few ex- 
amples, however, may be found: “Sta zitta! cosa vuoi avere inteso, tu?” 
(Manz., xxiv), similar in force to “puoi avere inteso’’; “Cara Mirandolina.. . 
non vorrei esser io stato cagione di quel funesto accidente’”’ (Goldoni, La 
Locandiera), “I should not like to have been.” 
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Secondly, there is the question of the proper auxiliary to use with 
the compound tenses of verbi servili. The rule, as stated in practically 
all Italian grammars—ai iimes with reservations—is, namely, that 
dovere, potere, and volere“* must take the auxiliary required by the 
following infinitive: e.g., “‘ . . . ma non ha mai voluto mangiare, non 
é mai voluta venire” (Manz., xx). And yet, despite this rule, the 
best authors, whether for reasons of euphony or emphasis or in order 
to obtain special artistic effects, often use the auxiliary avere where 
one would expect essere: e.g., “Ho voluto venire anch’io una volta a 
vedere i fatti miei’? (Manz., xxx111); ‘‘Che vuole, ho dovuto andar 
cosi lontano!”’ (De Amicis, La vita militare); “ .. . da tanto tempo, 
tante volte, avrei dovuto venir da voi io’”’ (Manz., xx11). In these 
examples (particularly the last one), the emphasis is more upon the 
modal auxiliary than upon the infinitive. Be that as it may, avere 
is universally used (at least in Modern Italian) as the auxiliary when 
the following infinitive is essere’ and usually when it is stare, nascere, 


morire: 


E.g., Non avrei io dovuto esser contentissimo a tale annuncio? (Pellico, 
Le mie prigioni). Agnese e Perpetua, per non mangiare il pane a ufo, avevan 
voluto essere impiegate ne’servizi che richiedeva una cosi grande ospitalita 
(Manz., xxx). Niccold avrebbe voluto stare con Giulio (Tozzi, Tre Crocit). 
. .. gli parve che mai San Francesco avrebbe potuto nascere nel Veneto (Pan- 
zini, Il mondo 2 rotondo). Senza accorgersene dunque avrebbe potuto morire 


(Fracchia, Angela). 


When the dependent infinitive is a reflexive verb, the modal auxil- 
iary is conjugated with avere if the conjunctive pronoun or pronouns 
are enclitic (i.e., come after the infinitive), but with essere if the 
pronoun or pronouns are proclitic (i.e., precede the moda! auxiliary) : 

E.g., . . . tengo per certo che il Consiglio segreto avra dovuto occuparsi di 
quel degno soggetto (Manz., xvi). Come avrebbero potuto attaccarvisi? 
(Cuore). Gid non poteva essere altrimenti: me lo sarei dovuto aspettare da un 
uomo di quella qualita (Manz., xxx). 


A third problem is the agreement of the past participles of modal 
auxiliaries. When the !atter are followed by active infinitives, the 
rules of agreement are the same as those which obtain in the case of 
past participles of other verbs: with the subject if the auxiliary is 
essere; with the preceding direct object—when a personal pronoun 


14 The modal auxiliary sapere is usually conjugated with avere, except when 
preceded by the reflexive pronoun of the complementary infinitive. See below. 
% But not esserct when ci precedes the modal auxiliary: cf. e.g., ‘Ma, 
certo, non ci trovera quel guadagno che ci sarebbe dovuto essere!”’ (Tozzi, 


Il Podere). 
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(optional otherwise)—if the auxiliary is avere; with either the sub- 
ject or the preceding direct object in the case of reflexive verbs. These 
few examples serve to illustrate the point: 


... da sé non vi sarebbe potuta venire (Manz., vit). Renzo, quando la 
vide in quel lettuccio, non se la sarebbe potuta immaginare d’un umore 
cosi socievole e gioviale (Manz., xxxvu1). Nessuno, anche a poca distanza, le 
avrebbe potute sorprendere (Tozzi, Jl Podere). La provvidenza non te ne ha 
voluti dare (Benelli, Tignola). 


When the following infinitive is passive, the past participle of the 
modal auxilisry, since it is conjugated with avere, usually does not 
agree with the subject: e.g., “Se Scolastica avesse dovuto essere 
tradotta in un animale equivalente...”’ (Panzini, Il mondo é 
rotondo). 

And lastly, what about the passive of modal auxiliaries? In Old 
Italian, authors would use the passive of dovere, potere, volere fol- 
lowed by the active infinitive of other verbs.: e.g., “ . . . l’abbraccid 
strettamente; né mai dal suo collo fu potuta ... levare’”’ (Decam- 
eron, X, 9); and ‘‘Questi Lombardi cani, li quali a chiesa non sono 
voluti ricevere, non ci si vogliono sostenere”’ (zbid., 1, 1). But in 
Modern Italian, this is rare, for the passive is properly considered to 
belong with the complementary infinitive. Hence, in the above- 
mentioned examples, one would now use “‘né poté esser levata,”’ ‘non 
si vogliono ricevere”’ or “‘non si vuole che siano ricevuti.”’ 

This brings us to the conclusion of our study. We realize that, to 
attempt to discuss all the subtleties of which modal auxiliaries are 
capable, is beyond the scope of any short article. We do hope, how- 
ever, that we have more than scratched the surface and pointed at 
least to the complexities of the problem. To us it is evident that the 
use of modal auxiliaries brings out the essential richness, elasticity, 
and clarity of Italian. 

VINCENT LUCIANI 


College of the City of New York | 


DANTE AND MIRRORS 


A NUMBER of years ago I published an article entitled “From 

Matter to Spirit,’’! offering an explanation, largely geometrical 
in nature, of the curious threefold progression through which Dante’s 
vision goes as he passes from the material to the spiritual world, so 
that he is enabled to see all things from their spiritual side; and in the 
course of that discussion I had frequent occasion to refer to his evi- 
dent predilection for the concept of reflection and therefore for mir- 
rors: as it is in them that we find our everyday experience of the 
introversion of three-dimensional figures—though it is only in the 
ultra-modern non-Euclidian geometry of hyperspace that the con- 
cept has been reduced to mathematical notation. Recently I have 
been investigating Dante’s mentions of metals, alloys, and other 
minerals; and in that study I have been led back again, chiefly 
through the word piombo, to his references to mirrors. 

Dante speaks of mirrors explicitly in thirty separate passages: the 
word used is specchio twenty times,? speglio four times,* miraglio 
once,‘ and the Latin speculum three times; besides which, para- 
phrases mentioning piombo are employed in two cases: (1) “piom- 
bato vetro,’’® and (2) “‘Vetro lo qual di retro a sé piombo nasconde.’” 

There is one other instance, among the thirty, in which a mirror of 
glass is specifically designated: ‘As in the mirror the flame of a wax 
torch is seen by him who is lighted by it from behind, before he have 
it in sight or in thought, and he turns around to see if the glass tells 
him the truth, ...’8 In this case, too, Dante evidently means a 
mirror “silvered,’’ as we should say, with what he calls piombo. He 
refers to this type of mirror explicitly in two closely connected pas- 
sages of the Convivio, where he is explaining the modus operandi of 
vision and comparing the water in the eyeball to the glass of a mirror 
and the retina to the metallic backing; he says: ‘Color and light (as 


1 MLN, xxxvi, 140-148 (March, 1923). 

2 Inf., xxx, 128; Purg., 1v, 62; xv, 16; 75; xxv, 26; xxvi1, 103; xx1x, 69; 
xxx, 121; Par., mu, 97; 101; rx, 61; xv, 113; xvm, 123; xvim, 2; x1x, 29; 
xxi, 17 f.; xxvit1, 4; Conv., 111, 4; vii, 9; ix, 8 and 10; xv, 5. 

3 Inf., x1v, 105; Par, xv, 62; xxv1, 106; xxx, 85. 

* Purg., xxvu, 105. 

5 V. E., 1, ii, 3; Epist., x11, 9; xu, 60. 

6 Inf., 25. 

7 Par., u, 89 f.—Vincent of Beauvais (13th century) says ‘“‘melius est specu- 
lum ex vitro et plumbo.” 

* Par., xxvii, 4-8.—Anon. Fior. thinks a glass mirror to be meant in Par., 


xx, 79 f. 
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distinguished from the common sensibles: such as shape, size, 
number, movement, rest) are in the proper sense [visible]; because 
we apprehend them with the sight alone, and not with any other 
sense. These visible things, both the proper and the common insofar 
as they are visible, come into the eye—I do not say the things, but 
their forms—through the transparent medium, not in reality but in 
intention, much as if into clear glass. And in the water which is in 
the pupil of the eye this penetration of the visible form through the 
medium is arrested, because that water is bounded—much like a 
mirror, which is glass backed with piombo—, so that it can not pass 
farther,’ etc.’ A little later in the same chapter he says: ‘In order 
that the vision be true, that is, such as the visible thing is in itself, 
the medium through which the form comes to the eye must be with- 
out any color, and the water of the pupil also; otherwise the visible 
form would be stained with the color of the medium and that of the 
pupil. And therefore those who wish to make things appear of any 
color in a mirror put some of that color between the glass and the 
piombo, so that the glass is lined with it.’”!° I have refrained from 
translating piombo in these passages; as “lead,’’ its normal meaning, 
seems a quite unsuitable backing for mirrors. 

Glass mirrors apparently did not come into very general use until 
the Renaissance period; but it is certain that they were known in the 
Roman world a millennium and more before that. In the course of his 
treatise on glass Pliny remarks, as if incidentally, that ‘Sidon was 
formerly noted for its glass works, and indeed had even invented 
mirrors.’!! Furthermore, hundreds of small glass mirrors with metal 
backing have been found all over the Roman Empire, some of which 
date from the third century a.p. or earlier. An alloy, usually of lead, 
antimony and tin, was applied to the glass at a high temperature in 
the manufacture of these ancient mirrors; and the use of tinfoil 
amalgamated with quick silver does not seem to have come in much 
before the sixteenth century. Until then, the backing of metal, when 
not applied by the heat-method just mentioned, was regularly at- 
tached to the glass with a transparent cement or glue. Dante’s 
pitombo-backed glass mirrors could hardly have been of the type 
made by the former method, as the heat would destroy any ordinary 


® Conv., 11, ix, 6 f. 
10 Conv., 111, ix, 9 f. 
1 N. H., xxxvi, 193.—Isidore of Seville, six centuries later, speaking of 


glass, says (Etym., xvi, xvi, 3): “neque est alia speculis aptior materia.” 
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pigment or film used to give colored reflections in the way he men- 
tions. 

The history of the word piombo, and its applications, offers a 
fairly satisfactory solution of the problem. The ancient Romans con- 
fused lead with tin, calling the former plumbum nigrum, “dark 
plumbum,” and the latter plumbum album or plumbum candidum, 
“pale plumbum.”’ Their lead doubtless was practically never pure, 
but contained varying amounts of tin or silver or both. Their inabil- 
ity, and that of the Middle Ages, to determine the metals with sci- 
entific accuracy is shown signally for our purpose by the fact that 
the word which was later to designate tin specifically, stagnum, Ital- 
ian stagno, was used by them for the alloy of lead and silver which is 
the first portion to melt when galena, the chief ore of silver, is 
smelted; Pliny says: ‘There are two sources of plumbum nigrum; 
for it is either found by itself in a vein and yields nothing else from 
its substance, or it arises along with silver and is smelted from the 
mixed ores. The first portion to melt in the furnace is called stag- 
num; the second is silver.’ By Albertus Magnus’ time the word 
stagnum, or stannum, was being used for tin, in as pure a state as it 
was then known; and he confesses that it was not too easily dis- 
tinguished from plumbum; he writes: ‘Stannum and plumbum are 
very similar species of metals and differ little from each other, ex- 
cept that stannum is whiter and purer.’ But it seems probable that 
this use of the word stagnum or stannum for “‘tin’’ was confined to 
literary, and perhaps technical, usage until after Dante’s time, while 
in the vernacular piombo continued to be the common word both 
for lead, the plumbum nigrum of the ancients, and for tin, their 
plumbum album or plumbum candidum. Such a persistence of the 
word piombo in popular usage for “‘tin’’ long after the latter had 
come to be called stagno by the more discriminating is perfectly 
normal: as is abundantly shown by the fact that Italian still says 
impiombare for filling teeth with silver-amalgam, often containing 
tin—a mixture of metals which would not have been recognized by 
the ancients and medievals as very different from what Pliny called 
stagnum."* I have found no record of actual analyses of the backings 
of glass mirrors from Dante’s day—if any such have been made— 


2 N. H., xxxtv, 159. 
13 De Min., lib. 1v, tract. unic., cap. Iv. 
144 Impiombare has been extended to include filling with gold, or even ce- 


ment, “porcelain,” etc.; cf. Fr. plomber, Span. plomar. 


( 
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but judging from this indirect evidence I think it very probable that 
the piombo with which they were backed was a more or less impure 
tin containing doubtless some lead; as fairly pure lead would give a 
dull and dark effect quite unsuitable to the frequent references to 
mirrors made by the Poet. 

All-metal mirrors were still in use until well along in the Christian 
era. Dante’s single mention of an all-metal mirror is in a simile: he 
says of his ancestor Cacciaguida, whom he sees in the Heaven of 
Mars: ‘The light, in which was smiling my treasure that I found 
there, first became flashing, as a ray of sunlight in a mirror of gold.’ 
Whether or not Dante had actually seen such mirrors—they were not 
unknown in his day—the beautiful concept could have easily have 
been suggested to him by the polished surfaces of gold jewelry. 

Besides the words specchio, speglio, miraglio, and speculum, for 
mirrors, Dante has also spera, which is still used for a hand-mirror, 
and, once, the now obsolete sperula. He calls the Sun spera in two 
passages;!? and while this may be in the obsolete meaning of sfera, 
“sphere,” the fact that he uses specchio and speculum several times 
as metaphors for heavenly bodies!® makes it quite possible that he 
intends spera also in the meaning of “mirror.” In the case of sperula, 
the context in which it occurs suggests strongly that he meant “‘little 
mirrors,”’ for he says that in the Heaven of Saturn he saw ‘a hun- 
dred sperule that were making one another more beautiful with 
mutual rays’!*’—a phrase perfectly applicable to mirrors. 

Speculum once, and speglio twice, are used metaphorically for the 
Mind of God, looking into which the Angels and the Blessed can 
see, reflected, the thoughts of others, as if in a supernal mirror: (1) In 
the De vulgari eloquentia Dante explains that the Angels have no 
need of speech to communicate their thoughts to one another, thus: 
‘Since therefore Angels have for disclosing their glorious conceptions 
a most ready and ineffable sufficiency of intellect through which 
one is wholly comprehended by another, whether per se or through 
discerning by means of that glowing mirror in which they are all 
reflected most beautiful and eager, they seem to have needed none 


1% The Century Dictionary states definitely that ‘‘glass mirrors with a back- 
ing of metal to act as the reflecting surface did not become common until the 
sixteenth century.” 

Par., xvul, 121 ff. 

17 Purg., xv, 2 and xvi, 5. 

18 Purg., 1v, 62, for the Sun; Par., xx1, 18, for Saturn; Epist., xu, 9: “solis 
astrorumque specula.” 

19 Par., xxu, 23 f. 
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of the signs of speech’ ;*° (2) Cacciaguida tells Dante that ‘the lesser 
and the great of this [Heavenly] life look into the mirror in which, 
before you think, you disclose your thought,’*' and therefore the 
Blessed can read Dante’s thoughts, as well as one another’s; (3) in 
the Starry Heaven, Adam assures Dante that he reads the questions 
in his mind, because he sees them in the ‘true mirror’ of God’s 
mind. This concept occurs again and again in the Paradiso also in 
cases where words for “mirror’’ are not used; and closely related to 
it are two other statments: (1) Cunizza da Romano ends her proph- 
ecies in the Heaven of Venus with the words: ‘Above are mirrors— 
you call them Thrones—whence God’s judgments shine back to us; 
so that these words seem true to us’;* and (2) Dante says to the 
great Eagle in the Heaven of Jupiter: ‘Well do I know that if in 
Heaven Divine Justice makes any other realm its mirror, yours does 
not apprehend it through a veil.’™ 

The simple optics, or geometry, of reflection from a plane surface 
is stated by Dante in two passages: (1) speaking of the blinding light 
of the Angel in the second round of Purgatory which was reflected 
from the rocky floor he says; ‘As when from water or from a mirror 
a ray leaps in the opposite direction, rising in equal amount as was 
its descent, and diverges from the stone’s fall (i.e., from the per- 
pendicular) by the same distance, as experiment and science show; 
so it appeared to me that I was struck by light reflected there be- 
fore me’;*> and (2) in the Heaven of the Moon, by the mouth of 
Beatrice, he notes the fact that the image of an object which is re- 
flected from a more distant mirror is smaller than that in one closer 
to it.2* He nowhere discusses the properties of mirrors with curved 
surfaces; and unless he conceived of the Mind of God, from which 
are reflected the thoughts of His creatures, as a great overarching 
dome of reflection, or, more specifically, as the spherical inner sur- 
face of the all-embracing Empyrean—which may, after all, be the 
case—he does not present any such concept in his works. 

_H. D. Austin 
University of Southern California 


2 VY. E., 1, ii, 3. 

21 Par. xv, 61 ff. 

2 Par., xxvi, 103-108. 
23 Par., 1x, 61 ff. 

Par., 28 ff. 

% Purg., xv, 16-23. 

% Par., u, 97-105. 


A FOSCOLO LETTER TO S. MARCHISIO 


TANISLAO MARCHISIO, a minor playwright of the early part 

of the nineteenth century, dedicated the second edition of his 
play, La Borsa Perduta,' to a certain Filippo Merlo. In his dedication 
he states that he has made a number of improvements, some of them, 
especially the re-casting of Scene VII, Act I, in deference to the 
animadversions of Ugo Foscolo, “il quale merita alta stima per le 
doti del suo ingegno, ed é capace di lodare senza vilta e di criticare 
senza fiele.’’ Foscolo’s praise and dispraise are expressed in a letter 


which he quotes as follows: 
Milano, 8 maggio 1810. 


Appena letto il vostro foglio, consegno la risposta alla persona che me lo ha 
consegnato. Parmi che assai parole si potrebbero togliere da tutto il dialogo 
della commedia La Borsa Perduta. 

Confesso che quel partito della madre di mandare il figliuoletto a far 
l’accattone, scena vi1, mi sa del vitupero, e del birbo, e del pazzo, dello sciocco, 
ed é la peggior prostituzione che una donna possa mai fare. I] mandare il 
figlio alla questua suppone pid terribile forza d’animo che il negare il danaro 
allo speciale. 

Quel carattere di Ralf é amabilissimo. La scena x1x dell’atto terzo é piena 
di verita e di passione; e i caratteri dello zio e di Ralf conferiscono mirabil- 
mente al chiaro scuro. Le due scene nelle quali si manifestano da se stessi i 
caratteri del cognato consigliere e di Olimpia, sono trattate da maestro. 

. Nel resto la commedia mi pare condotta bene, e verso la fine procede 

rapida e calda. Sottosopra senza le troppo miserie dell’atto primo, e ripulita 
neilo stile che vuole pid schiettezza e famigliarita riescirebbe bella e al popolo 
ed ai letterati. 

Abbiatevi mille ringraziamenti per la fiducta che ponete nella mia lealtd, e voi 


datemi il vostro parere ove mi conosceste in errore. E statevi lieto e sano. 
Ugo Foscolo. 


This letter was not known to the editors of Foscolo’s Epistolario,? 
nor is it, to my knowledge, referred to anywhere except in Guido 
Mazzoni’s Ottocento,* where it is partially paraphrased in connection 
with a criticism of the plays of Marchisio. Here Mazzoni states: 
“Della Borsa Perduta gli scriveva il Foscolo che sarebbe piaciuta al 
popolo e ai letterati quando egli l’avesse corretta in modo da farla 
pit rapida e viva nell’azione, pid schietta e famigliare nello stile, e 
tale giudizio si adice a tutte le commendie di quel valentuomo cui fu 
impossibile per altro mettere in pratica il sano consiglio.’”’ But we 


1 Opere teatrali, 11, Milano, 1820. 

2 See Opere edite e postume di Ugo Foscolo. Epistolario raccolto e ordinato 
da F. 8. Orlandini e da E. Mayer. Nuova tiratura. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1923, 
and Appendice, a cura di G. Chiarini. Firenze, Le Monnier, 1923. 

* Parte prima. Milano, Vallardi, 1913, 152. 
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have before us as Mazzoni had before him the dedication which tells 
us plainly that Marchisio did make an attempt to follow the critic’s 
advice.‘ Furthermore, the paraphrase appears to contain a misinter- 
pretation of the words “e verso la fine procede rapida e calda’’ which 
is obviously an inversion of the stereotyped line “procede rapida e 
calda verso la fine.”’ All this, of course, is of little moment. What is 
important is the fact that if the letter is not a counterfeit, it is at 
least not an exact reproduction of the one written by the poet of the 
Sepoleri. 

Our suspicions on this matter were aroused some time ago by a 
Foscolo letter to the dramatist in J1 Baretti, v1, No. 20, 1874, pp. 
156-157, which is copied from an autograph then in the possession 
of the writer and statesman, Count Luigi Cibrario. This is clearly 
an answer to a previous communication in which Marchisio had de- 
fended his use of Lei instead of Ella as a pronominal form of ad- 
dress, as well as the grim realism of the scene in La Borsa Perduta 
where a mother decides to make a beggar of her son. The autograph 
is also dated Milano, 8 maggio 1810. Obviously both letters could 
not have been sent on the same day. 

Another puzzle is the word-for-word duplication in the same two 
letters of the opening and close—the portions italicized above. On 
this point we can all agree that it would be absurd to suppose that 
Foscolo would be guilty of self-plagiarism within such a brief interval 
while writing to one and the same person. Moreover, nowhere in his 
voluminous £pistoiario is there an evidence of similar repetitions. 

These observations lead us to the following conclusions. Foscolo 
had written a letter sometime before May 8, 1810 which contained 
his objections to the employment to Lei as well as to Scene VII, 
Act I. The dramatist made a defense of the two points, making 
necessary a second Foscolo reply—the Cibrario autograph—amplify- 
ing his views on these subjects. It is possible, therefore, that the 
letter in the dedication to Filippo Merlo represents the body of the 
great author’s original letter minus the discussion on the pronom- 
inal forms of address. 


‘ Marchisio himself has this to say: “‘Nell’alternativa adunque o di tra- 
sandare la lode volendo trasandare la critica, o di menar buona anche questa 
volendo tener ragion di quella, vinse la stima che mi stringe a quel dotto, ed 
obliato l’esito felicissimo ottenuto replicatamente da quella stessa scena, 
quando |’egregia nostra signora Camilla Lampo Anselmi, onore dell’ Acca- 
demia Filodrammatica di Torino, sostenne con tanta maestria la parte di 
Olimpia, e superata ogni renitenza, colle altre correzioni che mi parevano 
calzare a pennello, feci anche questa che mi pareva soggetta a contestazione.”’ 
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Assuming that this was what happened, it also becomes clear that 
Marchisio must have substituted for its beginning and ending the 
corresponding portions of the Cibrario autograph. If other proof 
were lacking the genuineness of this document as against the doubt- 
ful status of the letter in the dedication would automatically favor it 
as the source of the borrowing. However, a statement in the dedica- 
tion just mentioned can be cited in support of this contention. Mar- 
chisio says: ‘‘Avendo mandato questo con altri miei componimenti 
ad Ugo Foscolo . . . mi scrisse la seguente lettera.”’ It stands in glar- 
ing contradiction to the opening sentence in the letter quoted be- 
cause these compositions are not a foglio, and their length could not 
have prompted an immediate answer. 

What could have influenced the dramatist to make use of these 
lines? If they replace the words of another piece of correspondence, is 
it because they were considered more complimentary than the orig- 
inal wording? Since most epistolary introductions and endings are 
couched in similarly forma! and polite terms the answer is apt to be 
more negative than positive. In view of this apparent lack of motiva- 
tion for the substitutions plus the referred-to incongruity between 
the initial sentence of the letter and the words in the dedication, 
we are tempted to discount somewhat the possibility that the body 
of the letter in the dedication belongs to Foscolo and to assert that 
it may be a clever fabrication of Marchisio concocted for the pur- 
pose of bringing about a more favorable reception of the revised 1820 
edition of La Borsa Perduta. With Foscolo living in exile in England 
such a fraud might pass, and probably did pass, undetected. 


JosepH G. 
Northwestern University 


| 
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PASCOLI E SAFFO 


sua splendida poesfa Solone, Pascoli immagina, come 

noto, ispirandosi ad Eliano, che una compatriota di Saffo si 
presenti al vecchio Soione e gli canti due odi mirabili. Alla fine della 
seconda, Solone dice: “‘Ch’io l’impari! e muoia’.”’ 

I due canti, in saffici, sono abilfssime imitazioni dei pochi versi di 
Saffo tramandatici dalla tradizione classica. In essi sono incastonate, 
in traduzione, varie frasi dell’originale. Queste reminiscenze sono 
gia state studiate molto bene dal Siciliani in Alene e Roma, IX 
(1906), pp. 166 sg. e dallo Zilliacus, “Giovanni Pascoli et l’antiquité,”’ 
in Mém. de la Soc. Néo-Philol. de Helsinfors, v (1909), pp. 10 sgg.' 
Mi limiterd qui ad aggitingere che la seconda strofa del primo inno: 


Mugghia il vento, strepita tra le forre 

su le quercie gettasi. . . . Il mio non sembra 

che un tremore, ma é l’amore, e corre, 
spossa le membra! 


trovo, oltre alle imitazioni gid indicate dalio Zilliacus, anche un 
ricordo di Saffo fr. 137 Diehl (ediz. 1936): 


“Epos dniré 6 AvoméAns dover 
yAukbrixpov duaxavov 


e del fr. 114 Diehl (ediz. 1936): 


TAbxna parep, obro. divayat Kpéxny Tov torov 
Sapeca watéos Bpadlvay ’Adppodirar. 


e che nei versi della quinta strofa 
dolce é da te scendere dove é pace: 
scende il sole nell’infinito mare 


mi par di sentire un’eco vaga del fr. 5 Diehl: 
dude d’bdwp 
padivwr, 5é 
Katappet. 


che il Pascoli certo ebbe presente, giacché lo {mita nella prima strofa 
(il melo / trema appena d’un tremolio d’argento ... ). 
L’accoppiamento poi dell’amore e del sole, che corre per tutta la 
terza strofa 
M’é lontano dalle ricciute chiome 
quanto il sole; sf, ma mi giunge al cuore, 


come il sole: bello, ma bello come 
sole che muore. 


1 E’ veramente strano che il Pascoli, il quale nelle note in fine ai Poemi 


conviviali menziona con onore lo Zilliacus, non ndmini neppure il dotto ed 
acuto predecessore italiano! 
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si ispira, credo, al fr. 65 A Diehl (fine), purtroppo frammentario e 
oscuro, ma dove certo il sole e l’amore sono menzionati insieme come 
cose che la poetessa ebbe in sorte: 


Pidnup’ Bpooivay [— —] por? 
7d Epos (?) deAlw xal rd 


Aggiungero ancora la reminiscenza, indicata dal Siciliani in Atene e 
Roma, 1x (1906), p. 166 e dal Pietrobono nel suo commento alle Poesie 
di Pascoli (Bologna, 1920), pp. 208 sqq., che si riferisce alla prima 
strofa del secondo inno: 

Togli il pianto. E colpa! Sei del poeta 

nella casa tu. Chi dira che fui? 


Piangi il morto atleta: belta d’atleta 
muore con lui. 


dove il Pietrobono con ragione commenta: ‘“‘Chi dira che io fui e non 
son pit? Sappho la bella non é morta e non morra mai: ella non é 
davvero quella di cui parlé cosf:’’ (fr. 58 Diehl): 


xelon, ob 5€ pvapoolva cea 

éocer’ ob5é wor’ (eis) borepov’ ob yap wedéxeacs (8)pddwr 
trav éx Ileplas, xqv “Alda 
goraces wed’ vexbwy 


Ma a me premeva di attirare |’attenzione del lettore sulla seconda 
strofa del secondo inno: 


Muore la virtd dell’eroe che il cocchio 

spinge urlando tra le nemiche schiere; 

muore il seno, si, di Rhoddpi, |’occhio 
del timoniere 

ma non muore il canto che tra il tintinno 

della péctide apre il candor dell’ale. . 


Ora, questa immagine del cocchio di guerra che si avanza ter- 
rfbile fra le nemiche schiere, scelta come una delle cose pit mera- 


2 Ddil testo quale dovette conéscerlo il Pascoli; adesso il papiro di Ossirinco 
ci da la parola rodro prima di «ai wo. Per il dattilo mancante sono state pro- 
poste varie integrazioni, tutte incerte. 

* Anche nella quarta strofa 

Dileguare! e altro non voglio: voglio 
farmi chiarita che da lui si effonda 


mi par di ri sentire in qualche modo il revaxny 5’dAlyw 'xidebns della célebre ode 
tradotta da Catullo (Diehl 2) e pit ancora il revaxny 5°d6Aws Oidw del fr. 96 
Diehl v. 1 (che pure il Pascoli non poté conoscere quando scrisse il Solone, 
perché fu pubblicato per la prima volta nel 1902) e il xarOayqr d'twepos ris [exe 
pe xal] del fr. 97 Diehl, verso 11 (che il Pascoli neppure conobbe, perché 
fu pubblicato anch’esso nel 1902). 
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vigliose, pit degne di esser vedute ed ammirate sulla terra, alla pari 
del seno di Rodopi e dell’occhio del timoniere, non si trova in nes- 
suno dei frammenti di Saffo trasmessi dagli antichi; ma riappare, 
cosa curiosa, nell’Ode ad Anattoria, pure in metro saffico, scoperta 
tra i papiri di Ossirinco e pubblicata per la prima volta nel 1914 da 
Grenfell e Hunt negli Oryrhynchus Papyri, Londra, vol. x, pp. 23 
sgg.: ecco i versi in questione‘, in cui la poetessa esprime con dolcezza 
il suo desiderio di rivedere |’amica lontana: 


str. 4. 
viv ’Avaxropilas 
[cO]n(v) dreoloas 
str. 5. 
[r@]s (x)e BodAoluar Eparév re 
xapapu(y)ua lénv rpocwrw 
Ta Abéwy &ppara 


* Dd qui, per comodita del lettore, la traduzione completa di Grenfell e 
Hunt (Lyra graeca, New York-Londra 1922, vol. 1, p. 209. p. 40) di tutto cid 
che ci resta dell’ode, che é senza dubbio la maggior parte (le integrazioni sono 
quasi tutte sicure, almeno per il senso): 

“Some say that the fairest thing on the black earth is a host of horsemen, 
others of foot, others of ships; but I say that is fairest which is the object of 
one’s desire. And it is quite easy to make this plain to all; for Helen observing 
well the beauty of men judged the best to be that one who destroyed the whole 
glory of Troy, nor bethought herself at all of child or parents dear, but 
through love Cypris led her astray. [Verily the wills of mortals are easily bent 
when they are moved by vain thoughts.}] And I now have called to mind 
Anactoria, far away, whose gracious step and radiant glance I would rather 
see than the chariots of the Lydians and the charge of the accoutred knights. 


We know well that this cannot come to pass among men....’’ Un’altra 
traduzione é quella di Edmonds, Lyra graeca, New York-London, vol. 1, 1922, 
p. 209 


Altre edizioni pid recenti del testo greco (compresi gli antichi frammenti) 
si troveranno in Schmid e Stahlin, Geschichte der Griech. Literatur, Mdnaco, 
1929, p. 429 (aggiungi Marfa Luisa Giartosio de Courten, Saffo, Milaino 1921, 
pp. 111 sqq; Diehl, Anthologia Lyrica, 1936, p. 20 sqq.) e nell’ Enciclopedia 
italiana, s.u. Saffo. 

5 Tl Bignone traduce molto bene in Bollettino di filologia classica, xxu (1915- 
16), p.13: 

E rivederne l’amoroso incesso 

ed il fulgor del suo volto stellante 

vorrei pid che dei Lidi armate torme 
di carri e «avalieri. 

Sostituisco, colla Giartosio de Courten, cavalieri a fanti nell’dltimo verso 
(giacché il Bignone integra [recdouja4xerras invece di [lrrou)axevras, a torto, 
credo); che non suona male, ma certo guasta |’adonio. 

Anche la traduzione della strofa 4a mérita di essere riprodotta: 

. .. Cipri, che il cuore docile soggioga 

se gl’infonde d’amor non lieve cura, 

come or che d’Anactoria mi rimembra 
anche lontana. 
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Un’immagine s{mile, ma non idéntica, si trova nella prima strofa: 


str. 1. 
[O]t orpérov ol 5¢ 
éupevar Tov, yw 
Tw Tis Eparat. 

Ora non vi 4 il minimo dubbio che Pascoli non poté conéscere 
quest’ ode di Saffo: il Sclone fu pubblicato per la prima volta nella 
rivista Convito, diretta da A. De Bosis, vol. 11, Roma, nell’aprile del 
1895*, Pascoli si 6 impersonato in Saffo al punto da divinare magica- 
mente, al di 14 dei millennii, gli accenti della grande poetessa. 

G. BONFANTE 


Princeton University 


(testo del Bignone: 
yap del xarioxe 
drop al xobows ppdveov ronan, 
& pe viv ’Avaxroplas 
o’ob wapeoicas). 
6 Cf. p.es. la quinta edizione di Zanichelli dei Poemi conviviali, Bologna, 


1921, p. 217 (nota del Pascoli stesso). 


ITALIAN ASTP PROGRAM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF WISCONSIN 


UR Italian course for the ASTP started off in June as part of 

an “‘A”’ program of foreign-area studies. Language work was al- 
lotted 14 class-room hours; lectures and group discussions in history 
and “area” took about the same number, plus all the assigned study 
hours. In the first weeks we were scarcely more teachers than taught: 
methods, and objectives, were constantly criticized; proposed re- 
visions, the latest military directives, problems of all sorts were 
discussed in weekly meetings of the entire teaching staff. Most of 
the staff, too, were fairly regular attendants at the area and history 
lectures.! 

This phase of the work ended with the opening of a second term 
in September, which brought a second and larger group for a “‘B” 
program. This involved a slightly less complex curriculum of area 
and history studies and qualification of fluency in only one language, 
which was allotted 17 class-room hours but still no formally acknowl- 
edged study hours. Within the pre-established quotas for each field, 
students were allowed to choose from a variety of languages or to 
change about in the first 2 or 3 weeks. At the same time, the “A’’ 
group (whose members are supposed to qualify as fluent in two 
languages) replaced two of its Mimicry hours by “refresher’’ courses 
which, with the new “B” staff, became available in a number of 
languages not originally on the “A” program.? Most of the other 
language staffs have had to graduate their work for several different 
levels of preparation but we have been spared this, as we have 
practically no students previously prepared in Italian. 

With 3 additional hours for drill, and the experience of 3 months’ 
practice on the first group, we naturally found the “B” program 
going more smoothly. A further and perhaps final stage in the ad- 
ministrative evolution of the program was achieved after the open- 
ing of the third term in December. A directive from the Washington 
required the allotment of study hours in exact proportion to class- 
room time, and fixed this for language at 60 per cent of the total: 
thus, in each case, 15 out of a prescribed 25 hours. While this order 


1 For more personal comments on the summer’s work, see article by 
V. Ceroni in MLJ., Jan. and Feb. 1944. 

2 Weak students, or others by special consent, frequently utilize these 
hours to continue in the same language started in June, but these are generally 
able to qualify as fluent in some second language without benefit of refresher. 
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wrought little change in our students’ actual study habits, we are 
gradually adjusting our methods so as to utilize study hours for 
work we could not previously have assigned. Under the new direc- 
tive, the only present difference for us between the ‘‘A”’ and “B” 
schedules is that the former continues to have 3 of its 8 drill-periods 
in refresher work. 

Throughout all these changes the one constant, at least in name, 
is the triple division of classes into Mimica, Pratica, and Analisi. 
In both groups the 3 hours of Analisi have stood unaltered. This is 
the one period in which any regular use of English is countenanced. 
In the first weeks we use these hours for analytical study of the 
Mimica material, systematic presentation of conjugations and in- 
flexions, some dictation, and necessary grammatical principles. As 
the course progresses, ‘Analisi’ comes to mean 2 days of reading 
(including translation into English, elsewhere rigorously banned), 
and one day of formal grammar. The weekly examinations are re- 
turned and discussed in the analysis period. 

The mimicry period has been the least stable in methods and con- 
tent. In the first 6 weeks’ work of group “‘A”’ we dutifully followed 
what we took to be the proper military procedure, with an American 
staff-member as ‘“‘guide” and a native Italian as “informant.” We 
soon found this inconsistent with the experience and capacities of 
our “informants” who have since held exclusive sway in this domain, 
preparing the material as well as administering it.* 

From the first days we have utilized this period for practice in 
comprehension as well as for mere repetition and memorizing. A 
short paragraph carefully composed (later, selected) to contain the 
maximum number of easily recognizable cognates, was read 2 or 3 
times before any mimeographed material was handed out. This 
proved an excellent initiation to general comprehension and a means 
of approach to passive vocabulary—the main body of Mimica ma- 
terial being, of course, presented for assimilation as active vocabu- 
lary. Later, this initial “paragrafo A’”’ is replaced by brief talks in 
Italian on current events, then by lectures which offer a brief in- 
troduction to Italian literary and cultural history. Each day’s ma- 
terial for the first weeks ended in a proverb and many of our boys 
have become as adept as the characters of Fucini in citing apposite 
bits of folk-wisdom. 

3 Preparation of the mimicry material is in the hands of only two of the 


“informants,” Professors Palmeri and Cairo, under the general direction of 
our executive co-ordinator, Prof. E. E. Milligan. 
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Conscious, from the beginning, of the experimental nature of the 
course, we have avoided committing ourselves long in advance on 
any method or material. Mimicry material is prepared a week or 
two in advance and is constantly subject to critical revision. This 
has entailed our using standard texts to a lesser degree—so far as 
I can judge from talking with students from other programs—than 
in most similar courses. The only texts that could be called basic for 
our work have been the Russo Second Year Italian and the Kany- 
Speroni conversation manuals. The latter form the backbone of our 
practical vocabulary study after the first 6 or 8 weeks. Even in this 
case, extensive original material is prepared from the books by our 
Italians. In the reading for Interpretation and Analysis, mimeo- 
graphed material has been used more extensively than published 
texts. We choose widely from magazines, military and diplomatic 
documents, and, in the last term, from the great writers, starting off 
undismayed with Dante, Petrarch and Boccaccio. This reading 
has naturally proved difficult for many, nor are we surprised since 
we have studiously avoided routine of the “reading method” which 
could best prepare them for it. But we expect future soldier-linguists 
to be at least as pragmatic as we are, and remind them that this is a 
training course, making no claim to offer the carefully sheltered en- 
vironment and pre-digested academic fare of regular undergraduate 
life. 

The hours of drill, or Pratica (di conversazione) form, of course, 
the heart of the program, its essential and original contribution to 
contemporary language-study. Here, students have 8 hours a week 
conducted entirely in a foreign language. Naturally, the procedures 
vary constantly but certain cardinal principles have guided us uni- 
formly throughout: 

1) The use of English is, in principle excluded. Most of the English 
actually used results from the instructor’s need to make important 
points clear in a minimum of time. 

2) A necessary minimum of uniformity is maintained by the 
preparation of drill sheets distributed daily to all instructors (my 
own special chore in the program). These are based on the mimica 
material, though we have gradually been introducing additional 
reading material. Methods vary constantly; the most successful de- 
vices are used often, but every suggestion of a lag in interest or re- 
sults elicits new devices. 

3) While methods vary, the absolutely central common objective 
is: Make the students do the talking. 


| 
| 
| 
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4) Finally, the debatable issue of ‘grammar’ or linguistics in gen- 
eral. We do our best to keep this to a minimum in drill, if only be- 
cause grammatical explanations defeat objectives (1) and (3) above 
by obliging the teacher to talk English. As far as our drill work is 
concerned—and this goes for mimica as well—it is perhaps fair to say 
that “Italian grammar” means making words agree, using correct 
verb forms, assimilating correct usage, and finally making oneself 
intelligible. The students are given ample opportunity to observe, 
assimilate and imitate correct usage; the drill teacher corrects in 
Italian their errors of usage, syntax and agreement. Verbs receive 
a major share of the attention in that part of the work that may 
properly be called linguistic. The entire structure of the Italian verb, 
with a large number of irregular verbs, was presented in the first 
term of the “B”’ program, so successfully that we regretted having 
attempted somewhat less in the equivalent months of the first 
group. Written accuracy in agreements, spelling and verbal inflex- 
ions is emphasized in the weekly examinations and in occasional drill 


at the blackboard. 
ALFRED GALPIN 


University of Wisconsin 
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RECENT BOOKS 


Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather. Urbana, The Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1943. Contains ‘“‘Petrarch’s Prestige as a Humanist,” 
by R. P. Oliver, pp. 134-153. Petrarch is the initiator of the new Humanism, 
but, despite this, his imperfect Latin style, his ‘inchoate classicism,’ and 
his avowed failure as an epic poet eventually led to an eclipse of his 
prestige. 

Pei, Mario A. Languages for War and Peace. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1943. 
Italian is treated in Ch. IX, pp. 313-350. 


ARTICLES 
October-December 


Altrocchi, Rudolph. ‘The Italians.’”’ University Review, x, 90-100. One essay 
of a symposium entitled “The Permanent Values of Civilization.”” The 
author reviews, from Dante to Carducci, the great vates of Italian civil- 
ization. “I truly believe in the vatic sense of great poets.’’ Dante, Pe- 
trarch, Machiavelli, Bruno, Alfieri and others are consulted for their 
thoughts on tyranny and liberty and their vaticini of Italy’s present 
plight. The essay was written several months before the fall of Musso- 
lini. 

Bonfante, Giuliano. ‘‘I Nomi di Assisi e di Capua.’’ /talica, xx, 189-196. 

Boughner, Daniel C. “Sir Toby’s Cockatrice.’’ Italica, xx, 171-172. 

De Roover, Edler Florence. “Francesco Sassetti and the Downfall of the 
Medici Banking House.”’ Bulletin of The Business Historical Society, 
xvi, 65-80. Francesco Sassetti (1421-1490) became a kind of general 
manager in the Medici Corporation, intimate with Lorenzo il Magnifico 
who calls him nostro ministro. Among the more valuable documents con- 
cerning him and the big business of which he was a part is the secret 
account book which he kept during the period 1462-1472. The author has 
devoted much of her study to an analysis of this book, pointing out its 
great interest in revealing how a fifteenth-century merchant accumulated 
a fortune. Sassetti’s part in the downfall of the Medici House is then 
examined. 

Fisch, M. H. “The Coleridges, Dr. Prati, and Vico.’”” MP, x11, 110-122. A 
brief account of Coleridge’s acquaintance with the Scienza Nuova through 
Gioacchino de’ Prati who lived in England 1823-52, and of English 
interest in the Neapolitan philosopher during the first half of the 19th 
Century. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. ‘‘Petrarchan Translations in British Periodicals.” Bulletin 
of Bibliography and Dramatic Indez, xvit1, 39-40. Lists forty-three poems 
citing the initial English line of each and giving in each case reference to 
the poem in the Canzoniere of which the poem is a translation. 

Gordon, Lewis H. “Italian in the ASTP.” Italica, xx, 201--204. 

Gossman, Juanita I. ““What Is the 1942 Status of Foreign Language Require- 
ments in Colleges?’ Jtalica, xx, 205-206. 

Hall, R. A., Jr. “It. Mer. poskrdy, paskrillo, ecc.’’ Italica, xx, 198-200. 
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Hughes, Merrit Y. ‘“Spenser’s Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance.” 
JHI, tv, 381-399. Students of the Italian Renaissance will find interest- 
ing remarks here on the various “Circes’’ of that period in Italian litera- 
ture (Pomponazzi, Gelli, Ariosto’s Alcina, etc.) and on the ideas behind 
them in the tradition. 

Koyré, Alexandre. ‘Galileo and Plato.”’ JHJ, 1v, 400-428. The ‘‘The Dialogue 
and the Discourses tell us the history of the discovery, or better still, of 
the rediscovery of the language spoken by Nature. They explain to us 
the manner of questioning her, i.e., the theory of that scientific experi- 
mentation in which formulation of postulates and the deduction of their 
implications precedes and guides the recourse to observation. This too, 
at least for Galileo, is a proof ‘by fact.’ The new science is for him an 
experimental proof of Platonism.”’ 

Marraro, H. R. “Unpublished Documents on Da Ponte’s Italian Library.” 
PMLA, tvin, 1057-72. An account, including many letters, of the per- 
sonal library of Da P. and the sales which he made from it to the Library 
of Congress and to Columbia College. 

Marraro, H. R. “Unpublished Letters of Italian Patriots of the Risorgi- 
mento.” Italica, xx, 180-188. 

Sergio, Arturo. ‘‘La Vera Fonte del Pessimismo Leopardiano.” Jtalica, xx, 
173-179. 

Speroni, Charles. ‘‘Merbury’s Proverbi Volgari.’’ Italica, xx, 157-162. 

Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Anc. Sienese Aciare ‘Respirare,’ Acio ‘Fiato’.”” Italica, xx, 
196-197. 

Spitzer, Leo. Dante Notes.”” RR, xxxiv, 247-262. 

I. “An Autobiographical incident in Inferno xrx.’’ The author is 
concerned with Jnf. x1x, 10-24 and the interpretation of the meaning 
of the allusion to the fori in San Giovanni: 

l’un de li quali, ancor non é molt’anni 
rupp’io per un che dentro v’annegava: 
e questo sia suggel ch’ogn’uomo sganni. 


He advances the opinion that “the purpose of this introduction of the 
autobiographical is purely artistic: to convince the reader of the reality, 
to open his eyes to the significance, of the scene in the Inferno depicted 
in this canto.’”’ The allusion would serve also the purpose of foreshadow- 
ing “‘by a kind of reverse symbolism, the later portion of the canto in 
which is developed the crime and punishment of the simonists.”” The 
word suggello here has not the meaning which Grandgent has translated 
as seal meaning proof, but rather a meaning of forma, figura or stamp, 
imprint “sealed in an everlasting sample.’”’ Thus with the verse contain- 
ing that word Dante “far from insisting on his personal reputation, 
wishes to put before the reader the typical image, the exemplary punish- 
ment which he is now ready to portray. Questo of that verse would look 
ahead to what is coming. Sganni would mean “open man’s eyes to 
spiritual value.” In all the verse would mean “let this picture which I 
am developing (questo) be to you a picture of the exemplary punishment 
(suggel) which may open the eyes of Everyman to the ultimate fate of 
sinners (ogni uomo sganni).”’ 

II. “Libicocco.”” For the name of one of the ten devils in the fifth 
bolgia Professor Spitzer proposes an etymological connection with a 
word meaning “apricot.” B. Hasselrot had already shown that the name 
of the apricot came occasionally, via an obscene meaning, to mean a 
fool, a rash person. Hasselrot has summed up his conclusions regarding 
the obscene meaning in the words “Il ya des raisons de croire qu’abricot 
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est ou a été un synonyme de vulva non seulement sur les fles italiennes 
mais aussi sur la péninsule.’”’ Spitzer has accepted the semantic conclu- 
sions of this scholar and works out the phonetic aspects of the etymology 
Libicocco would derive from praecoquum through a form (attested) Bil- 
licocco. The author concludes: “If my supposition should prove to be 
true, then this Dantean demon-name would, as we have said, offer the 
first hitherto known attestation of praecoquum II [according to Hassel- 
rot’s designation] in Italian: thus we would be able to date back by 
several centuries the popular semantic development. In this way, not 
only would the linguistic study of Hasselrot have proven helpful for the 
explanation of Dante’s choice of this name, but our own philological 
study would then cast new light on the former’s linguistic problem.” 
Weisinger, Herbert. ‘‘Renaissance Theories of the Revival of the Fine Arts.” 
Italica, xx, 163-170. 
REVIEWS 


Erickson, M. E. In IJtalica, xx, 209-212. Foreign Languages and Cultures in 
American Education. Edited by W. V. Kaulfers, G. N. Kefauver, Hol- 
land D. Roberts, N. Y., McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1942. 

Gatti, José Francisco. In Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, v, 186-188. Goldoni in 
Spain. By Patrick Paul Rogers. Oberlin, Ohio, 1941. 

Silber, Gordon. In J/talica, xx, 208-209. Vannoccio Biringuccio: The Piro- 
technia. Translated from the Italian with an Introduction and Notes by 
Cyril Stanley Smith and Martha Teach Gnudi. N. Y., American Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, 1942. 

Terracini, A. Benvenuto. In Revista de Filologia Hispdnica, v, 168-173. 
Bibliography of Italian Linguistics. By Robert A. Hall, Jr. Baltimore, 
1941. 


REVIEWS 


Giacomo Grito: Poets at the Court of Ferrara: Ariosto, Tasso and Guarini, 
with a chapter on Michelangelo, (The Excelsior Press, Boston, 1943). pp. 


xxi, 139. 


The Foreword states thus the purpose of this little volume: 

“It is beyond the avowed scope of this volume to present a deeply scholarly 
and heavily documented dissertation on the subject. Rather, it is designed 
for the general reader who has some acquaintance with the Renaissance in 
general, and who may wish to dip further into the literature of the period. 
The author has made an effort to embody the best modern Italian critical 
thought on the era, in the hope that it may be helpful to the non-Italian speak- 
ing reader, who has no access to such material. 

The book is especially directed towards the student of the period who 
may be already acquainted with the literary works discussed herein, and who 
desires a concise evaluation, in English, of their contribution to and position 
in European and Italian literary history.”” There is, however, a good deal of 
matter left untranslated, in both Latin and Italian. 

Apparently both composition and proof-reading were done under pressure, 
in great haste, since many misprints in all the languages used occur, sometimes 
with amusing results, as when Ariosto is made to say 

Se Nicoletto e Fra Mattin fan segno 
D’infedele o d’erotico, 


where the last word should be eretico. Michelangelo is represented as saying: 
A heart of flaming sulphur, flesh of two, 
instead of tow. 

De Sanctis is made to say that Astolfo met two female sinners, in addition 
to Lidia, at the entrance of Hell, when neither he nor Ariosto puts them there. 
In the summary of the Orlando Furioso, Angelica is said to have been thrown 
from her saddle by Bradamant. A paragraph on Ariosto’s characters, mostly 
quoted from Zumbini, really deals chiefly with these characters as they ap- 
pear in the Jnnamorato, though the earlier poem is not mentioned in the con- 
text. 
Otherwise the book is readable and there are many quotations and para- 
phrases from well-known Italian critics and literary historians, which will be 
convenient for those who do not have access to complete translations. There 
is a bibliography of nearly three pages, and a full index. 

ALLAN H. GILBERT 


Duke University 


Nino Cappe.uani: Vita di Giovanni Verga, Firenze, Le Monnier, 1940. Pp. 
457. 


La Vita di Giovanni Verga by Nino Cappellani should be a welcome addi- 
tion to the Verga bibliography since it is really the first biography of the 
novelist to be published. Though published in 1940, the book may be yet un- 
known to American scholars. The author intends this to be the first of two 
volumes on Verga, the second being Opere di Giovanni Verga. 

Cappellani is concerned primarily in this book with the external events 
in the life of Verga (as should be expected), though he makes a fairly success- 
ful effort to present an account of the spiritual and artistic development of his 
subject. The biographer describes the life and career of Verga according to 
the various phases of his life,—more or less well known to Verga scholars: 
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youth in Sicily, the Florentine period, the Milanese period and retirement, 
adding chapters on Verga politico and Verga senatore. Some may think rightly 
that Cappellani makes an exceptional to-do over the love-affair with Giselda 
Fojanesi, who became the wife, later estranged, of Rapisardi. His evidence in 
this matter remains confused. Besides, he is inclined to link Giselda too in- 
timately with the work and career of the novelist. 

Of great importance in this volume should be the many bibliographical 
references, excerpts from letters ard articles—Sicilian newspapers and peri- 
odicals in particular—heretofore either unknown or inaccessible. Much more 
study of Verga remains to be done with the aid of these sources of information 
now indicated by Cappellani. A formal bibliography will probably be found in 
the second volume. 

Cappellani does make a few superficial errors, to be expected in a work of 
this kind. For example, in discussing the plans of J Malavoglia he states incor- 
rectly (P. 208) that Alessi goes to the army in 1865 to take young ’Ntoni’s 
place, whereas, it was Luca who actually went. 

When the present crisis has ended, students of Verga should find this biog- 
raphy of the master indeed useful. 
Antuony J. DeVito 


Catholic University 


Oskar The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated into 
English by Virginia Conant. Columbia University Press, New York, 


1943. Pp. xiv, 441. 


Mr. Kristeller’s book, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, is a welcome addi- 
tion to the study of Renaissance philosophy. Although the nineteenth century 
saw the pioneering of modern scholarship of Renaissance philosophy, there is 
still a scarcity of material, especially for the English reader. Much spade- 
work remains to be done before a truer understanding of the issues, such as 
the issues of Platonism and Aristotelianism, which confronted the thinkers of 
the Renaissance, can be had. Further study is needed to give a more informed 
interpretation of the relation of the Renaissance both to the Middle Ages and 
to modern philosophy. In The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, Kristeller sym- 
pathetical)y reconstructs the philosophy of the Florentine, and tries to show 
both the continuity of the philosophical tradition and also the novelty and 
independence of Ficino’s thought. The reader of this book is forced to recog- 
nize that Ficinc is of much larger stature than the traditional interpretations 
have conceded, and this book helps to overcome the pronouncement of J. A. 
Symonds that, ‘Vigour of reasoning and originality of view were not his 
[Ficino’s] characteristics as a writer; nor will the student who has raked these 
dust-heaps of miscellaneous learning and old-fashioned mysticism discover 
more than a few sentences of genuine enthusiasm and simple-hearted aspira- 
tion to repay his trouble and reward his patience.’”’ Despite Ficino’s flair for 
astrology, Kristeller has shown that his philosophical insights are worthy of 
attention. 

Ficino, who with the help of “osimo de’ Medici established the Platonic 
Academy of Florence, reserves a high office for philosophy. Together with 
theology, philosophy leads man to his truly divine mission: to the contem- 
plation of God and to immortality. Hence the title of his most important 
work, Theologia Platonica de immortalitate animorum. Ficino sets about in 
this work to bring together Platonism and Christianity. Theology, with its 
emphasis on the will, leads to God through religion and love; philosophy, with 
its emphasis on the intellect, leads to God through proof and contemplation. 
Some of Ficino’s own words express even more clearly the role and place of 
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philosophy. He says, “‘ . . . since philosophy is a celestial gift, it drives earthly 
vices far away, bravely subdues fortune, admirably softens fate, safely uses 
mortal gifts, abundantly offers immortal gifts” (302). And “To sum it up in 
a few words, philosophy is the ascent of the Soul from lower to higher things 
and from darkness to light; its cause is the instinct of the divine mind, its 
means and faculties the disciplines we have mentioned, its end the posses- 
sion of the highest good, its fruit at last the right guidance of men’”’ (303). 
In the final consummation of the philosophical enterprise the soul achieves its 
fullest realization of immortality, and receives on the Day of Judgment its 
joyous union not only with God but also with its resurrected body (though 
the conception of body, when all things have come to rest, is, too be sure, a bit 
cloudy). 

Despite Ficino’s attempt to reconcile Platonism and Christianity, he never- 
theless gave a new and direct stimulus to the study of Platonic philosophy. He 
made the first complete translation into Latin of all of Plato’s dialogues, 
which were printed in 1482, and which were reprinted as late as 1840. He was 
also the translator of Plotinus, as well as of other neo-Platonists. These trans- 
lations afforded the intellectual world texts which were destined to awaken 
and to influence the future course not only of philosophy but of literature and 
art as well. 

With the advent now of a work devoted to Ficino, the literature of Renais- 
sance Platonism is enriched. In his reconstruction of Ficino’s philosophy, 
Kristeller makes apparent that it is not possible to condense this philosophy 
into a few paragraphs. The reconstruction begins very abstractly—and in 
a way that will no doubt prove to be a stumbling-block to the philosophically 
untutored—with the most abstract of philosophical subjects, namely, Being. 
Ficino here obviously leans heavily on Aristotle, despite some marked differ- 
ences between them. The successive chapters manifest a progressive concrete- 
ness and development of Ficino’s system—all the way from the topic of Being 
and Thought to the topics of Art, Religion, and Morals. What is conspicuously 
absent is Ficino’s failure to treat of Politics and of Education. 

One cannot help being impressed by discovering, in Kristeller’s version, 
the internal connection of all things, as opposed to mere external causality. 
The hierarchical relations of things are not just external classifications on the 
basis of man-made categories, but are inherent dependencies on the basis of 
actual realities of the world. The first member of a class communicates its 
essence to the other members of the class and gives them ‘‘a piece of its own 
quality”’ (149). Thus, the first member stands in a creative relationship and 
orders the members within the class. God, as the first of all classes, occupies 
the position of “head of the species’’ (83), and the cause of all Being. Hence, 
Ficino must reinterpret the ‘Idea,”’ which possesses a role different from that 
to which either Plato or Plotinus attributed to it, and it becomes the creative 
force which stands in relation to concrete things. One especially interesting 
theory in connection with the dynamic and internal relations of things is that 
of symbolism and the metaphor. The metaphor is not merely a figurative way 
of speaking of things, but it corresponds to a real relation which exists between 
objects—it expresses a hidden connection between things in the world. Thus 
the metaphor transcends discursive thinking, and leads to the apprehension 
of reality itself. No doubt, Ficino’s interest in symbclism is not unrelated to 
the art activity that flourished in the Florence of his time. Perhaps future 
study can make more clear what this connection is between Ficino’s theory of 
the metaphor and the art of his time. 

The last part of Kristeller’s book is devoted to the meaning of human ex- 
perience in the world, and especially in relation to God. Man is related to the 
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world and to God primarily through the certainty provided by “inner experi- 
ence,’”’ which constitutes man’s warrant for religion and spirituality. Ficino 
has no skeptical doubts concerning the affinity between man and the world, 
and the Florentine thus attempts to establish the nature of the world through 
inner experience, or even apart from any experience (67—-68)—leading to the 
kind of pronouncements which would be met with little sympathy in the pre- 
dominantly scientific world of today. 

The theme of inner experience is, however, interesting on its own account. 
As Kristeller summarizes it: ‘Inner experience consists in a continuous ascent 
of consciousness, which, driven by a profound unrest, leaves the field of ex- 
ternal activity and rises to higher and higher degrees of contemplation by 
which means the higher intelligible fields of Being are opened to it. This 
process finds its end and final achievement in the supreme act of contempla- 
tion, in which consciousness reaches a direct perception of God’’ (331). The 
inner unrest and grief and melancholy lead to the desire for the good and the 
beautiful. In this flight of the soul, turning away from the body and things 
mortal, the culminating theme of will and love—the theme that is the heritage 
of Platonism passed on to art and literature—marks the principal contribu- 
tion of the Florentine Platonist. It is disappointing, however, that a philoso- 
pher living in the milieu of one of the most flourishing eras in art should have 
nothing illuminating to say of the art of his times, and that he should be able 
to develop no more serious theory of visible art than the reinvoked classical 
doctrines of proportion, measure, and symmetry. Perhaps he was too preoc- 
cupied with the theme of the immortality of the soul. 

The reader of The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino is aware of the competency 
of Mr. Kristeller, and of the knowledge which he brings to his material, not 
to speak of his ability to construct Ficino’s philosophy. One may say, how- 
ever, without meaning to be ungenerous that it is a bit disturbing to have all 
the inconsistencies and problems interpreted away: the problem of the rela- 
tion between soul and body; the Platonic dualisms, which are not less in- 
sistent because God created the world out of nothing; the problem of deducing 
what nature must be because of metaphysical or theological prepossessions; 
and the glossing over of the important problems constituted by evil. Although 
we may have wished that the author displayed a little less sympathy for his 
subject, we can nevertheless recognize the short-sightedness of the judgment 
that the material consists of ‘‘dust-heaps of miscellaneous learning and old- 
fashioned mysticism.”’ The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino is a serious, worthy 
book, studded with apergus, possessing liberal quotations from material no- 
where else available to the English reader, and containing a helpful bibliog- 
raphy and index. The translator has provided a readable text in good English. 

BERTRAM Morris 


Northwestern University 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Italica gratefully acknowledges a subsidy of $200.00 granted to it by the 
Graduate School of Northwestern University to help take care of expenses 
for 1944. 

Anyone wishing to write to Prof. Van Horne, now American Cultural 
Attaché at Madrid, should obtain mailing instructions from the secretary of 
the Romance Language Dept. of the University of Illinois, Miss. Mary K. 
Rubio. 

The new papers offered for a 1943 annual meeting of the Modern Language 
Association were, in the Italian I group: ‘‘Akritas and Arcita-a Byzantine 
Source of Boccaccio’s Teseida’’ by Henry R. Kahane, Illinois; “Italian Criti- 
cism of the Commedia dell’ Arte’ by Paolo Milano, Queens; and in the Italian 
II group: “L’originalitaé del verismo italiano’”’ by Domenico Vittorini, Penn- 
sylvania. “Dante e la Nuova Concezione dell’Arte nel Primo Rinascimento” 
was offered in the Romance Section by Angelo Lipari, Yale. Other papers deal- 
ing partially with Italian were ‘‘The Nature of Orlando Furioso and The 
Faerie Queene’ by Allan H. Gilbert, Duke, in English IV; ‘‘Eros and An- 
teros” by R. V. Merrill, Chicago, in French II; “The Cult of the Poet in 
Renaissance Emblem Literature’? by Robert J. Clements, Harvard, in Gen- 
eral Topics IX, and “The Petrarchism of Antonio Ferreira” by J. G. Fucilla in 
Portuguese I. 

We are glad to report that Allan H. Gilbert of Duke University has vir- 
tually completed a prose translation of Orlando Furioso. The translator has 
endeavored to be accurate in every respect, rendering figures of speech when 
they occur and refraining from adding any. Every effort has been made to 
preserve the spirit of the original, so far as a translation permits. The editorial 
work is concerned with the Orlando as a poem. The introduction deals with 
its nature as a romantic epic, with emphasis on the artistry of its composer. 
An attempt is made at critical interpretation, with use of Ariosto’s own meta- 
phor of himself as weaver. An account of Orlando Innamorato and the relation 
of the Furioso to it as sequel is given in some detail. The notes endeavor to 
make clear the structure of the poem and to assist with difficulties of inter- 
pretation. Much of the editorial work has gone into the index, which not only 
lists significant names more fully than in any accessible index but also in- 
cludes topics important in the poem. An effort has been made to list subjects 
of interest to students of the Renaissance, so that the index may be used as a 
little Sixteenth-Century encyclopedia. Similes and metaphors are also listed. 
No complete and accurate rendering of Orlando Furioso into English has 
ever been made. The translation by Sir John Harington shows compression 
in places; Hoole’s Popeian translation—which went through a number of edi- 
tions—is a paraphrase; Rose’s translation of more than a century ago is ex- 
purgated, often sacrifices meaning to rime and meter, and its interpretation 
of the spirit of Ariosto is not now acceptable. It is important that the English- 
speaking world of the present be given an opportunity to read the greatest 
poem of Renaissance Italy. 

In Nosotros, July 1943, Renato Treves publishes an article on “Benedetto 
Croce en la Vida Politica.’ In discussing the philosopher’s political interests 
from 1895 on Treves finds justification for his opposition to Marxism and 
Fascism and praises him as a defender of Liberalism. 
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I. T. A. NEWS 
Edited by Roperr Bupa, Lafayette High School, Brooklyn 


FORM SYMBOLS IN ITALIAN PAINTING 


On Saturday, January 15, at the monthly meeting of the ITA, Prof. Albert 
d’ Andrea of City College gave a lecture on form symbols in Italian painting, 
illustrated with colored slides. Prof. d’ Andrea took his audience on a veritable 
trip through the centuries of Italian art, tracing its development from the 
originally purely symbolical representation down to the present time of nat- 
ural and more human depictions. 

He emphasized that we might look upon Italian painting in terms of sym- 
bolism. All works of art are symbols of ideas. A work of art is a physical mani- 
festation of form. It is an obvious fact that we can derive meaning from 
words. How can we derive meaning from a painting? For how long can we 
derive meaning from a painting? We can understand a painting just as we can 
understand words. 

The function of a painting is to convey ideas to us. A horizontal line does 
not necessarily convey repose, but it may convey speed as well. The color red 
may mean red roses or it may mean blood. 

Italian painting is distinguishable clearly by its symbols which are dis- 
tinctly different from those of other periods and other peoples. In Italian 
painting we rarely find satire symbolized. The Italian artist works with logical 
statements of everything that is delectable in life. 

In an early painting of Madonna and Child by a contemporary of da Vinci, 
we see the definite Byzantine influence which explains the symbols: a gold 
background; a human being, who at the same time is the mother of God. It 
is real and yet not natural. The Mother and Child both have a halo. The 
Child’s fingers indicate the blessing which is still used by the Pope. The Child 
is a man. The scroll in the Child’s hand is the law. In the Madonna and Child 
by Botticelli, there is an obvious change although the symbols are still the 
same. The colors are the same: the red dress and the blue covering. These are 
the colors used in religious pictures. Red means divine love, blue means divine 
purity. The human character of the Mother and Child are brought out. The 
painting is balanced, but not symmetrical. The Madonna bends her body in a 
natural pose. All the figures are symbolized as figures of flesh and blood. They 
breathe air. The background is the blue sky. Progressing now to Mantegna’s 
The Virgin, with the figure kneeling in the presence of the Child, we note 
again that the red dress and the blue cape are still used. Saint Joseph is wear- 
ing yellow, the color that indicates faithfulness. There is fruit and the blue 
sky, all natural symbols. 

The tendency towards more naturalness is apparent in Raffaello’s Meadow 
Madonna, where the artist proposes to tell us the religious significance of the 
Madonna and Child by natural symbols. The Mountain and the sky are 
symbols of natural forms illuminated by natural light. The old symbols re- 
main in the use of the halo and in the colors of the dress and cape. The line 
disappears in favor of the smooth blending of forms. As we move forward to 
Tintoretto’s Virgin and Child we observe that the religious symbolism seems 
to have disappeared. The halo is almost out; nevertheless we have no difficulty 
in recognizing the painting as the Virgin and Child. The chiaroscuro of Raf- 
faello is present, as well as the traditional red and blue. There is a closer com- 
bination of the religious and human symbols. 

Duccio, a contemporary of Giotto, gives us the opportunity to see the ele- 
ment of time, the sequence of events. He tells us the story of Christ in the 
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Garden. The painting is to be “read from left to right.’’ Christ himself appears 
twice in the same picture. This technique of showing a series of movements in 
the same painting was not continuously employed. 

Prof. d’Andrea described the Ascension of St. John by Giotto as a kind of 
snapshot. St. John is caught being taken into Heaven. The figure is oblique 
and rising. The external force is symbolized by the rays which come from 
God. There are three spectators to the ascension, each representing a different 
reaction to the rising of the figure. To one side of the painting are people look- 
ing into the grave from which Saint John has risen. A great advance in de- 
picting symbols in human form is shown in The Creation of Man by Michel- 
angelo, in which he represented God as an extraordinary human being. God 
is surrounded by his angels. He is moving in space: the symbol of the power of 
God. Adam is potentially active because the fingers have not yet touched. 
The figure of Adam rests on ground. 

Botticelli, too, in La Primavera utilizes human and natural forms, as sym- 
bols of Spring. Zephyr, the wind, approaches the figure of Spring; Flora is 
symbolized; Venus is depicted as gravid; the three Graces are present; Mer- 
cury is blowing the mists away from the oranges. The plants, flowers, space, 
air—all are real, yet symbolic. This procedure is carried out, also, in his 
Birth of Venus, where Venus is born complete, full-grown, beautiful from the 
first day. She is blown to the shore where she is to be decently clothed. The 
presence of the wind is very definite. The figures seem to have no weight be- 
cause they cast no shadows. 

Titian symbolizes natural circumstances in the Madonna of the Pesaro 
Family. The new interest is to adjust the lights, the movement, the balance. 
By this means the artist conveys more truly the natural forms. 

A composition of human feelings with symbols that are religious is apparent 
in Correggio’s The Holy Family. The Virgin is a very attractive human being. 
The religious symbol is present in the angels and the clouds and in the un- 
natural method of ligating which emanates from the Child himself. 

Caravaggio, in the Entombment, introduces a phenomenon of light and 
shade, drama, suspense, feeling—all of these symbols of human form. The 
dark colors predominate. The picture of a battle scene by Ucello represents 
space penetrating beyond and enveloping the figures included in it. Perspec- 
tive is discovered. The figures in the distance are small. 

Interest in anatomy is observed in Mantegna’s foreshortened view of 
Chrisi, which conveys the impression of » man who has suffered. The artist 
goes into the character of the wounds, which are clearly depicted. 

Finally, in the da Vinci and Tintoretto paintings of the Last Supper, the 
almost perfect combination of religious symbolism and human form is at- 
tained. Da Vinci shows Christ in the center of the painting, a religious symbol 
as of old. Yet He is actually at the center of the table, a human symbol. The 
vanishing point of all the figures is in the exact center where the eyes of Christ 
are. There are six figures on each side, divided into groups of three. The vio- 
lence of movement of the figures is in contrast to the calm, unruffled figure of 
Christ. Da Vinci accomplished the resolution of the conflict between the 
human and the religious. Tintoretto depicts a moment of time. The human, 
natural symbols are much more apparent than the religious ones. The haloes 
are barely visible. 

Prof. d’Andrea’s talk was followed by questions by members of the audi- 
ence. It would have required many, many visits to museums to discover and 
appreciate the significant values and artistic achievement of the paintings 
shown in this lecture. It may be of interest to readers to know that Prof. 
d’ Andrea lectures on Italian art before the ASTP groups in Area Study classes. 
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NEWS FROM MEMBERS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


The Christmas gift packages sent by the Italian Teachers Association to 
its members in the Armed Forces were acknowledged with enthusiastic appre- 
ciation by Ensign Amelia Corvaia who is finding her Communications work 
at Norfolk, Virginia ‘“‘most fascinating’; Corporal Nick Mirabito and Victor 
Maresca who sent greetings from Great Britain; Egidio Briggiotti, in Tennes- 
see, who tells us the Major and he enjoyed our package; Corporal Guy Nardo, 
with a Bombardier Group in California, who expresses the hope that “the 
New Year will see us reunited and making plans for bigger and even better 
affairs’; and Frank Carollo who writes the following: 


Dear friends, 

I’ve just opened the wonderful package you sent me! What a real surprise 
for me (and my buddies!) to see the assortment of anchovies, caponatina, 
olives, candy that was included. We’ve already made inroads on the last item, 
saving the others for the long evenings when we sit around the stove and have 
our nightly gab-fests. In true spirit of understanding, you sent me the things 
I crave most. Our chow is plain, and these will make a welcome snack at 
night. 

I’m still in the hills of North Africa, attached to a school and doing the 
same thing I did back home. My students are British and American officers, 
whose motivating force keeps pace with the headlines. Let me assure you that 
foreign language study was never more appreciated than here—French is 
spoken all around us and Italian is taught six days a week. 

Here in the valley, we seem to have reached a Shangri-La shut out from 
the rest of the world. The Arabs shuffle by in their queer turbans and dirty 
toga-like shrouds. Their offspring keep pestering us for cigarettes and bon- 
bons. The French greet you with a “Bon Soir’’ as you pass by. They are en- 
joying a new-found prosperity in our occupation. There are some Italian 
families here, too. One of them, a very fine lady from Modena, is, with her 
mother, the chief laundress of the town. 

Things are very quiet, almost dull. The only excitement is supplied by the 
sudden braying of a stray donkey, or the chant that accompanies an Arab 
funeral. There was one recently which lasted about three days. Frequently, 
our American jeeps or trucks roar by, leaving a cloud of dust in their wake. 
It must be a source of wonder to the natives to see this new, strange phenome- 
non that has invaded their land—the U. 8. Army. 

Well, I hope all of you have a Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 

Sincerely, 
Frank 
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SECOND INFORMAL REPORT FROM 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 


February 1, 1944 
Dear MEMBER: 


Exactly one year ago I reported to you in these pages (because there had 
been no annual meeting), on the financial condition of our Association. I hope 
you will compare that report, and its accompanying tables, with this shorter 
report today. 

The campaign to sell back files and subscriptions was relatively successful.* 
The net profit was about $400 in money, a better stock of old files in my office, 
and a wider circulation and awareness of Jtalica than ever before. The 
campaign involved the handing of 2000-odd old copies of Jtalica, the writing 
of hundreds of letters, the disposal of scores of parcels. The credit for our 
success goes to the many members who responded to the appeal. They made 
it possible for the 1943 volume to have more pages (with more words per 
page), despite the higher cost of composition, paper, and everything else. 

The paper shortage forbids the reprinting of my appeal of one year ago, 
so won’t you please turn back to those blue pages in the issue of last March? 
And then, if your library does not yet have Jtalica on its shelves, please try 
again to have it purchase a file (20 years, $50.) and a current subscription 
($2.00). Increased demands on my time make it simply impossible for me to 
repeat the elaborate campaign of last year. However, I will promptly fill 
the order for your library. Just remember: the sale of one file is as profitable 
as twenty-five subscriptions. 

Individual memberships have held up excellently, and a fair number are 
paying the optional $5.00 fee. Northwestern University has generously 
renewed our subsidy for the year 1944. The quality of Jtalica continues to be 
high. In spite of adverse circumstances, we have done well because of your 
loyal support, and I earnestly bespeak your continued active help in 1944. 

Yours faithfully, 
E.ton HockINnG 
Secretary-Treasurer 


* Complete files, or partial sets to complete their files, were purchased in 
1943 by the libraries of the following institutions: 


University of Arkansas University of Missouri 
University of California Mount Holyoke College 
University of Colorado Oberlin College 

Dartmouth College University of Oregon 
University of Delaware State College of Washington 
University of Denver University of Washington 
University of Florida Wayne University 
University of Indiana Wellesley College 


Miami University Western Reserve University 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF JANUARY 1, 1944 


Balance on hand, January 15, $ 969.83 
Receipts 
Advertisements in 107 .00 
Sale of back numbers of Jtalica.................... 698 .70 
Subsidy from Northwestern University............. 200 .00 
Interest from investment. 14.01 1812.19 
Disbursements 
For printing and mailing Jtalica................... $1176.33 
181.40 
Purchase of back numbers of Jialica............... 289 .00 
$1672.16 
Balance on hand, January 1, 1944....................... 1109.86 
REPORT ON INVESTED FUNDS 
5 Accumulative Investment Certificates (Berkeley Guarantee 
Building and Loan Association) with interest accrued........ $ 533.72 
Interest on certificates, April 1, 1943............... $ 7.34 
Interest on certificates, October 1, 1943............ 6.67 
$ 14.01 
Two U. S. A. Bonds, Defense Series F, payable June 1, 1954 
(Q127065F, Q127066F) (purchased with $32.56 from savings 
37 .00 


account, and $4.44 from checking account)................. 


$ 570.72 
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WALTER LLEWELLYN BULLOCK: 1890-1944 


Walter Llewellyn Bullock died in England on February 21st. The particu- 
lars of his death have not yet reached us. His many personal friends will miss 
him greatly and scholars will mourn this great loss to Italian letters. 

Mr. Bullock, son of an English Rector, Rev. Ll. C. Watson Bullock, and 
Margaret Cecil, daughter of Edmund Robert Spearman, was born in England 
and educated at Liverpool College and at Rugby. He came to the United 
States in 1909 and was for five years a metallurgical chemist. After the first 
world war he turned to the study of language and literature completing his 
Ph.D. degree at Harvard in 1923. He was associated closely with two institu- 
tions of learning in this country which he had made his own. From 1922 to 
1927 he was head of the Italian Department at Bryn Mawr and from 1927 
until his departure for England to take up his duties as Professor of Italian 
Studies at the University of Manchester, he was professor of Italian at the 
University of Chicago. It is this part of his life which is best known to me: 
busy years rich in scholarly production, in teaching, and in the extra-curricular 
activities into which Mr. Bullock entered so whole-heartedly, whether those 
of learned societies such as the Mediaeval Academy and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association or amateur theatricals and tennis. He took over the editor- 
ship of the Italian Series (then published by the University of Chicago), 
served on the editorial staff of Modern Philology, was president of the 
AATI (1932); gave many public lectures on Italian literature. 

He was never too busy to give his students a warm welcome over a cup of 
tea and in this he was most helpfully seconded by his wife, Helene Louise, 
daughter of J. W. Buhlert of Boston. Students will never forget the cordiality 
of the host and hostess nor the magnificent collection of rare Renaissance 
books which lined the walls and which the Bullocks had themselves gathered 
during their frequent trips to Italy. Every student was made to feel that the 
priceless volumes were his to use should he wish to. Friends who have visited 
the Bullocks in their home in Bowdon, Chesire, report the same unfailing 
cordiality. 

For many years Mr. Bullock’s name appeared frequently in J/talica’s 
“Bibliography of Italian Studies in America.’’ His numerous articles deal 
almost exclusively with some phase of the Renaissance: its critical theories; 
its poetic plagiarisms and innovations; or its contribution to English litera- 
ture. Before leaving Chicago Mr. Bullock had begun work on a critical edition 
of Tasso’s Aminta. He was hampered by the difficulty of obtaining access to 
the rediscovered autograph manuscript but expected to have the book ready 
for his Turin publisher in the summer of 1938. What its ultimate fate was I do 
not know. Much of Mr. Bullock’s time was then being devoted to further 
interest in the study of Italian in England. He organized and engaged in lec- 
ture programs to this end and also became general editor of a quarterly review, 
Italian Studies, the first number of which appeared in July, 1937. He was also 
engaged in a study of Ortensio Lando and his works when the war put an end 
to all such activities. 

It is vain to speculate now as to what Mr. Bullock might have accomplished 
had there been no war and consequently no serious interruption of his studies 
or had he survived the conflict to return to his research at a later time. As it 
is we count this loss to scholarship among the sad casualties of these terrible 
years, a casualty which, great though it is, cannot compare with the personal 


loss we all sustain in the death of so valued a friend. 
Hitpa L. Norman 
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“TOUR ITALY” 
Via 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
SCUOLA ITALIANA 


JUNE 30 1944 AUGUST 17 


Live the Language and Spirit of Italy in the Serene 
Setting of Peaceful Vermont 


Occupying two fine fraternity houses on the Middlebury College 
campus, and with all the college facilities available to it, the Middlebury 
Italian School, with a staff of native teachers, is a segregated school 
with exclusive use of Italian in dining room, dormitory, class rooms and 
extracurricular activities, 

Besides the basic graded offerings in both the spoken and written 
language of Italy, and the annual course in Italian folksongs, the 1944 
curriculum will be further enriched by the following courses of advanced 
character: FROM LATIN TO ITALIAN; DANTE (PURGATORIO) ; 
ITALIAN FOLKLORE; and STUDIES IN MODERN AND CON- 
TEMPORARY ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

* * 

Evening gatherings with choral assemblies, readings, illustrated talks 
on Italian life and customs, special lecturers, informal dramati:s, teas 
and picnics. Weekends are free for excursions. 

For information about admission, courses, and scholarships, write to: 
Dr. Camillo Merlino, Department of Romance Languages, Boston 
University, Boston, Massachusetts. 


For bulletins of the Schools of 
FRENCH GERMAN ITALIAN SPANISH 


Address 


LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, MIDDLEBURY, VT. 
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